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| LEBANON, Tenn. — Satisfaction 
@ver the conduct of soldiers tak- 
ing part in Second Army maneu- 
vers in middle Tennessee and the 
development of the Army Ground 
Forces in general was expressed by 
Lt. Gen. Lesley J. McNair, chief of 
the Army Ground Forces. 
- General McNair spent four days 
last week observing the maneuvers. 
Most of the time he was out in 
the field with the battling armies. 
The general declared the present 
Army system will produce a sound 
and effective fighting force. 


cNair OK’'s 2nd Army's Work 


“We can go on with the system 
of expansion and training that we 
now have until the Army is the 
size it will need to be to accomplish 
the job at hand,” General McNair 
said, 

In discussing the present maneu- 
vers he said he was pleased at 
three fundamentals demonstrated 


—‘discipline, small unit training 
and leadership.” 
General McNair commented on 


the fact that “you never hear the 
question of morale discussed this 
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LT. GEN. Lesley J. McNair, Chief of the Army Ground Forces, and Lt. Gen. Ben Lear, command- 
ing Second Army, discuss the Tennessee maneuvers at Lebanon. 


year,” in contrast to the situation 
at about this time last year. 

“This improvement in morale is 
due almost entirely to effective 
leadership,” the general said. He 
pointed out that the officer candi- 
date schools had trained and com- 
missioned from the ranks 23.000 
young ofticers during the past three 
months. 

“All of these young officers have 
shown—of course, in some varia- 
tion of degree—that they are capa- 
ble of training their own units,” 
the general said. 
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ischarge Older Men 


Older men in the Army will be released to civilian life as 
younger men are inducted, Secretary of War Stimson said at his 
press conference Thursday. 


Physical condition of the men 


and their technical qualifications 


will govern their discharge, the Secretary said. 

“If some men over 40 would be of more value to industry and 
agriculture than to the Army, they will be released as younger men 
enter the service.” 

Asked whether this meant a defintie age limit of 40 had been 
set on those eligible for discharge, Mr. Stimson said he would let 
his statement stand. 


As far back as last January, 


he pointed out, the Army began 


| to transfer to service units those men who could not stand the pace 


of combat units. The Army now has definite plans for the re-survey- 
ing of older men when the 18-19-year-old draft goes into effect. 


It was assumed that a man’s 


work experience would count for 


| much in considering him for discharge. Skilled workers and older 


men physically able to be employed in agriculture would probably 





| get first call. 


Questioned as to whether older men on overseas duty would 


@| be included in the general discharge plan, the Secretary said: 


“T assume they will, although the process may be slower due 
to the difficulties of communication.” 

President Roosevelt this week expressed the belief that middle- 
aged soldiers physically below par for combat duty would be fur- 
loughed from the Army to work in war factories. 

Mr. Roosevelt observed that on his recent transcontinental tour 
he had seen men in Army camps 35 and 40 years old who, he 


| thought, would have been much better off in a munitions factory. 


(Presumably, although he did not say so, Mr. Roosevelt meant 


| to include men up to the maximum military age of 45.) 


These men, said the President, were too old to march 25 miles 
a day under full field equipment. 
The President said he imagined some men now in the Army 


would be more useful in war factories. 


He imagined, he added, that 


these men will. be furloughed back to-work instead of staying in 


uniform in combat divisions. 


Mr. Roosevelt drew a line between men in the upper military 
age brackets who are unable physically to withstand the rigors of 
combat service and, he said, some men who are physically fit at 40. 

Asked whether the drafting of middle-aged soldiers.would con- 
tinue, Mr. Roosevelt said he did not know. 
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Copies of the Army Times 
are made available to all 
Army hospitals through the 
American Red Cross. 








decond Army Maneuvers 


Theme Is Fight Against Odds 


pecial to Army Times 


SECOND ARMY HEADQUARTERS SOMEWHERE IN TENNESSEE—For weeks now soldiers 
of Second Army here in Middle Tennessee have been trying out variations on a single theme: how 
fan a small force with considerable terrain advant age (usually the Cumberland River) defend itself 
gainst a superior attacking force? 

At the end of each battle exercise the troops have been reshuffled like a deck of cards with a 
view to learning the probable outcome of different battle situations and also to provide equal training 
portunities for all troops. In each problem, however, the larger, attacking force has always worn 

e blue armband and the defending army has worn red. 


In the problem begun Tuesday, the 3 


tards were stacked heavier in favor 
the Blues than ever before but the 
ds still had the Cumberland River 
IMd Second Army troops have 
farned by hard experience that the 





benning Crew 
aims Record 


FORT BENNING, Ga. — An all- 
@ Fort Benning record and what 
believed to be an all-time United 
tates Army record, was set this 
k with the heavy machine gun, 
nen a lightning-like crew from Co. 
of the Academic Regiment put its 
en into action in nine and one-fifth 
nds, with all points correct, The 
-eW was composed of Pvt. Jim 
4 ley, number one gunner: Sgt. 
rales Dinnebier, number two, and 
pl. Ed. Pagoda, number three. 
. e@ time was checked by Captain 
me and T. Sgt. Holtzclaw, who 
9 verified that all points were cor- 


{ 


An even more startling bit of news 
8 disclosed when T. Sgt. Holtzclaw 
ealed that the demon crew had, 
Practice, set the machine gun in 
on in 8% seconds and taken it 
of action in six and four-fifths 
onds. At any time the crew is 
ed to establish this record In 
demonstration. 


é 








Cumberland is something to reckon 
with, no matter how much fire power 
you have on your side. 

Airline distance from the point 
where the Cumberland River enters 
the maneuver area to the point 
where it leaves it is only 40 miles 
but between those two points are 
exactly 100 miles of looping, winding 
river line. 
this distance are four large 
bridges. In each problem the Red 
combat engineers have “blasted” 
these bridges or Red dive bombers 
have “bombed” them whenever the 
Blue Army got close to the river. 


The Blues have used every known 
means of crossing the river. They 
have crossed in assault boats, in rub- 
ber reconnaisance boats, in river flat 
boats and ferries “commandeered” 
from civilians, on pontoon ferries, 
on footbridges, light ponton bridges 
and heavy ponton bridges construct- 
ed by the Blue engineers—yes, some 
of the Blues even swam across in 
one problem. 

In one battle exercise the Blues 
worked two whole days and one 
night on the south shore of the 
Cumberland before they were able to 
assault the river, seize bridge heads 
and cross in force—they know full 
well what a tremendous advantage 


In 


a river can be to a defending force. 
Blues Outnumber Reds 

begun . the 

they 


In. the problem just 


Blues have supeior numbers, 





have a large armored force, they 
have all the combat and 
they have a shorter distance to come 
to reach the river line than in any 
previous problem. Nevertheless, there 
is no reason to feel sorry for the 
Reds for, again, they have Old Man 
River on their side. 

The Red aviation dive bombing of 
pontoon bridges, the night crossing 
of the Cumberland by the Blue arm- 
ored force, and the remarkable work 
done by the Red tank destroyers 
were the outstanding features of the 
problem ended last week 


aviation, 


Overcoming blown bridges and 
Other obstacles set in their way by 
Red combat engineers, the Blue 


forces in the opening 24 hours of the 
problem made a 50-mile drive north- 
ward to the south shore of the Cum- 
berland. Two armored combat com- 
mands swept up the west flank while 
three combat teams carried the east 


flank. Infantry forces left their 
trucks some 5 miles south of the 
river and walked up under cover of 
darkness to the shore line. 

There was little opposition since 
the only Red forces south of the 
river were reconnaisance units. The 
next day the Blues spent reconnoit- 


ernig for crossing sites on the river. 
There was no attempt to build pon- 
toon bridges and most of the troops 
remained in concealed bivouac 





to the fact that the Red Force had 
all the combat aviation. 


On the second night the Blues suc- 
ceeded in placing some infantry and 
a few light tanks across by means 
of assault boats and pontoon ferries. 
The Blue soldiers who reached the 
opposite shore, however, were heav- 
ily counterattacked by the Reds and 
in some instances wiped out 

Throughout the third day the Blue 
Army made vain attempts to com- 
plete pontoon bridges across the 
Cumberland but Red aviation and 
artillery kept them knocked out and 

(See MANEUVERS, Page 15) 








No Training 


Holiday 


Necessity for building the Army 
requires that training schedules and 
induction procedures be continued 
throughout the Thanksgiving and 
Christmas holidays, the War Depart- 
ment says. 

Induction procedures’ and normal 
training schedules will be continued 
during these holiday periods, with 
the exception of November 26 and 
December 24 and 25, 1942. 

On these dates, registrants will 
not be ordered to recruiting and in- 
duction stations for examination and 
induction. Men previously inducted 
who are at home on the 14-day peried 
to settle personal affairs and who 
normally would be crdered to re- 
ception centers on these days, will 
have the period extended by one or 


two days to allow them to spend 
Thanksgiving or Christmas with 
their families. 

It was announced that the policy 


of granting furloughs and passes for 
the period from Thanksgiving to New 
Year's. inclusive, will -necessarily be 


due | restrictive, 





Stimson 


Fights Ban 


Secretary Stimson appealed to Con- 
gress on the eve of Senate consid- 
eration of the bill to lower the draft 
age to 18 years, to reject the proposed 
amendment to prohibit the sale of 
all alcoholic beverages, including 
wines and beer, on military reserva- 
tions or in adjacent communities. 

“I am convinced that any attempt 
to control the liquor problem through 
legislation applied exclusively to 
military personnel,” he wrote to Sen- 
ator Reynolds, chairman of the Mili- 
tary Affairs Committee, “will only im- 
pede ihe progress now being made 
in our own effective methods of at- 
taining temperance; would impose 
upon us the difficult problem of com- 
batting bootleg operations; and 
would seriously undermine morale. 

“I urge that it not be imposed 
upon us by the Congress.” 

The communication reached the 
Military Affairs Committee as mem- 
bers of the Senate continued to voice 
indecision as to how they would vote 
on the legislative proposal, which is 
viewed by many as a first step in a 
drive for country-wide prohibition. 

For months senators and represent- 
atives have been bombarded by pe- 
titions from “dry” groups in home 
states and districts demanding sup- 
port of the bill sponsored by the 
late Senator Sheppard, father of the 
Eighteenth Amendment. The draft 
bill amendment, proposed by Senator 
Lee of Okiahoma, contains the provi- 
sions of the Sheppard bill. 

Senators were frank in saying that, 
with the elections near, the “polit- 
ical” vote for the amendment would 
be “aye.” Some predicted that if the 
amendment was forced to a roll-call 
vote it would be included in the draft 
measure. Others expressed the be- 








lief that it would be voted down. 


‘5000 Soldiers Released 
‘To Work in Copper Mines 


The release of approximately 5,000 
miners from the Army in order to 
return them to the copper mines be- 
cause of the acute shortage of cop- 
per, was revealed this week in a 
House report on changes needed for 
effective mobilization of .manpower 
prepared by the Tolan National De- 
\fense Migration Committee. 
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Show Dumps 


ranks of Camp Lee soldiers. 


leader in civilian life. 


While most of the show was song and humor, the finale was 100 per 
‘cent military. Steel-helmeted soldiers from the 12th Quartermaster Train- 
ing Regiment formed a background, as their rifles pointed forward, while 
the Camp Lee Glee Club sang “Over There.” 
joined in, mingling strains of the song with cheers. 





CAMP LEE, Va.—The Tin-Type Follies, or Beach Scene of the Gay 90's, 
was just one of the acts of Camp Lee’s all-soldier revue, “Black-Out Laffs,” 
which, with three nights at camp and one in Richmond, brought $1633 for 
the Army Emergency Relief Fund last week. As soon as the relief fund 
show was announced, a powerful battery of talent emerged from the 
Director as well as star was Sgt. Edward 
Yaryan (figure with parasol fn picture above) former member of the 
San Francisco Light Opera Guild. Sandy Sands, vaudevillian and minstrel 
show leader in Baltimore for 30 years, did a number of solo acts, including 
a strip tease which was a panic each show. From the 9th Colored Quarter- 
master Training Regiment came Sgt. Bob Robertson of Cotton Club fame, 
to organize a scene full of skits and musical numbers. 

The revue played to six packed houses at Camp Lee’s Theater No. 1. 
Then it played at Richmond’s historic Lyric Theater, where Richmonders 
crammed the balconies to see the soldiers sing, dance, and joke, in acts 
which ranged from a cowboy-“cowgirl” act through to the fine music by 
the orchestra which was directed by Paul Tremaine, well-known orchestra 


As the men sang, the audience 


SPEAKERS 


Knox, King 
Note Navy Day 


CHICAGO—Two of the Navy’s top- 
ranking dignitaries, Secretary of the 
Navy Frank Knox and Admiral Ern- 
est J. King, will be presented on 
WGN and the Mutual network in a 
special Navy Day broadcast on Tues- 
day, from 7:30 to 8 p.m. (EWT). 
Secretry Knox will speak at the 
Navy Day dinner at the Waldorf As- 
toria Hotel in New York from 7:30 
to 7:45 p.m. At the conclusion of his 
talk, the program will switch to Ad- 
miral King, Commander in Chief of 
the United States Fleet and Chief of 
Naval Operations, who will speak 
from the Navy Day banquet at Chi- 
cago’s LaSalle Hotel from 7:45 to 
8 p.m. , 
This will be the first wartime cele- 
bration and the 2ist anniversary of 
Navy Day. The holiday has been ob- 
served annually since 1922 on the 
birthday of President Theodore 
Roosevelt, known as “The Father of 
the Great White Fleet,” forerunner 
of our present seven-ocean Navy. 
THE BUGLER at Fort Des Moines, 
Iowa, is a lady. Fort Des Moines is 
the WAAC training station. 





grees and extensive change of direc- 


Long Gun 


spondent in England for the Chris 


U.S. Weapon in Sigh 


A new U. S. weapon, heretofore not mentiéned in desp 
from overseas, was described this week by R. Maillard Stead, g 


Is Newesa 





tian Science Monitor. 





It is a new 155-mm gun with a® 
barrel some 40 feet long, throwing 
a 95-pound shell 15 miles with great 
accuracy. It combines precision with 
range and fires two shells a minute. 

(Its equivalent in the U.S. Navy, 

the six-inch gun, has a barrel 26 

feet long, a range of about 12 
miles. However, the new gun’s 
firing speed is nothing to brag 

about, if we understand the dis- 

patch correctly. The naval six- 
incher throws four shells (with 

separate powder charges) in 16 

seconds.—Ed.) 


Mobility and speed into action are 
the special attributes of these ar- 
tillery heavyweights. A motor trac- 
tor pulls them rapidly on to the 
required site and then the transfor- 
mation from a traveling position to 
a firing position is a matter of only 
six minutes. 

The gun has a traverse of 60 de- 





Another highlight of the hour-long 
broadcast will be a 15-minute ad- 
dress by Lt. Col. Frank Murphy, who 
recently completed an Army training 
course and returned to the Supreme 
Court bench. 
Lidice To Be Honored 

“The Army Hour” also will pay 
tribute to the memory of Lidice— 
Czechoslovakian village destroyed by 
Nazi savagery—presenting a native 
of Lidice, Ladislav Kim], who now 
lives in Cleveland. Kim] will de- 
scribe the beauties of Lidice before 
the arrival of Hitler’s troops. His 
talk had been scheduled for the 
broadcast of October 18. 

The training portion of the pro- 
gram will take “Army Hour” micro- 
phones to various airfields through- 
out the country. From Moore Field, 
Tex., the Hour will demonstrate to 
its listeners the famous Link Train- 
er, used to teach aerial gunnery. A 


Pilot Training Next 
On Army Radio Hour 


NEW YORK — “Synthetic training,” used by the Army Air 
Forces, with typical Yankee ingenuity, to produce crackerjack pilots 
at a great saving of money, time and personnel, will be featured by 
“The Army Hour” Sunday over NBC, at 3:30 p.m. EWT. 

> 





small plane, mounted on a swivel, 





is maneuvered by a student pilot who 
fires small calibre guns at a moving 


model. 
Cockpit Procedure 








tion without fresh emplacem 

made possible by the split t 
holds the guns firmly despif 
recoil which may bring the 

back 42 inches. . 
A recoil that automatically ¢ 
ishes with increased elevation 
cludes the necessity of even d@& 
a pit to take care of the bad 
ing barrel. In transit the gun ® 
on six huge rubber-tired whee 
in action these give place to 
fore and aft. 


Although the gun weighs 1§ 
its long barrel is so perfectly 
anced that you can raise it ¥ 
look like an antiaircraft gun by 
ing a small wheel comfortably 
ated by one hand. 

A British artillery officer deseq 
the gun as “an admirable 







































for the jobs ahead of it.” These 
are the pounding of specific 


communication, and demolitions 
support of advance troops. 


Two Major Gener 
Up for Promotion: 


month to succeed Lt. Gen. Geoy 











—for such work as counterbatjgl OBSER 
fire in bombardment of bridges, tr@ispc 
terdictory fire on keypoints of Gen. Vi 








Beall, ¢ 
B Brig. G 
W, Kin 








Ye 

The promotions of Maj. 9 1p 
George C. Kenney and Robert 
Eichelberger, Asheville, N. C., to The | 
rank of lieutenant generals were g deter 
to the Senate for confirmation | 
week by President Roosevelt. nnel to 

General Kenney was appointed ai The Sigr 





H. Brett in command of the pe Ce 
forces in the Southwest Pacific unggee™imatel 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur. ould be 





At Luke Field, Ariz., cockpit pro- 
cedure training will be demonstrated. 
Students will pilot a standard plane, 
mounted off the ground, facing prob- 
lems they might encounter in the 
air. This device saves thousands of 
dollars and many students for Uncle 
Sam. 

From the Harlingen (Tex.) Air 
Gunnery School, NBC listeners will 
hear a demonstration of range esti- 
mation, A pilot in a model plane 
guesses the distance of real planes 
that fly in at him. His estimates are 
compared to the actual figures ra- 
dioed by the plane in flight. The 
conversations will be heard on the 
broadcast. 





Stewart Laundry Cited 
For Production Record 


CAMP STEWART, Ga.—The acre- 
laundry of this anti-aircraft training 
eenter is No. 1 in the Fourth Service 
Command in production efficiency. 
Lt. Col. Robert C. Alley, director of 
supply, reported last week. 

Colonel Alley was in receipt of a 
letter from Service Command Head- 
quarters, Atlanta, Ga. that the 
Quartermaster laundry here was not 
only first in this Service Command 
in production efficiency but also 13th 


out of 68 QM laundries in operation | score of 180 out of a possible 220. He 


throughout the country. 





Shooting Eye Wins 
Private $25 Bond 


CAMP STEWART, Ga.—Pvt. Leroy 
Anderson was announced last week | 
as winner of the $25 War Bond for 
high shooting on the rifle range here 
during the month of September. 

The War Bond is offered monthly 
to the small arms high score by Bill 
and Murray’s Military Store of near- 
by Hinesville. 

Anderson, who is an observer in 
an anti-aircraft unit here, made a 


has been in service only two months. 





Send Army Times to 
The Folks Back Home! 


It will take only a minute to fill out the coupon be- 
low. The cost is only One Buck—One Dollar for a 
Six Months Subscription at any address in the United 


States. 


From now until the end of the year, August to Janu- 
ary, inclusive, each week ARMY TIMES will bring 
the home folks news of the Army everywhere. Each 
issue packed full of stories and features everyone 
wants to read. Take time out now—to send in your 
back home subscription! 
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Daily News Building, Washington, D. C. 
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air-borne maneuvers which are in 


and other maneuvers conducted by 
the Army Ground Forces during the 
past summer and this fall, Lt. Gen. 
Lesley J. McNair, chief of Army 
Ground Forces, declared that “An 
important element of all the man- 
euvers has been the participation by 
the air forces in support of the 
ground troops. 

“While operations overseas have 
prevented our use in maneuvers of 
the strong aviation contingents 
which would be required for active 


operations, the skeletonized air 
forces which we have used have af- 
forded valuable training in~ air- 


ground cooperation. 


“This feature of advanced training 
will be continued and expanded as 
more aviation becomes available. 

“With few exceptions, new divi- 
sions formed in 1942 are not partici- 
pating in maneuvers during 1942, 
since they still are engaged in basic 
training,” General McNair said. 

“Units formed in 1941, which com- 




















Mail to. posed the cast of 1942 maneuvers, are 
greener than would be supposed, due 

Address to an extremely large turnover of 

City State personnel. This turnover came about 
through the contributions of 1941 

Name units to the formation of units in 

1942, and through providing the 

Address many units needed to man our over- 

. seas bases. 

City State “However, the units participating 

My address is in maneuvers this year have per- 
fdrmed most creditably in spite of 
Enclose $1.00 for each subscription. Gift card will be sent and|their difficulties. The maneuvers | 
subscription started with next issue. You can also subscribe|have Indicated a marked improve- 

ts at the same) rate to receive your own copy of ARMY TIMES |ment in discipline ami much higher 

i! 2. tip comp egch week. standards of small unit tr 











“The quality of 


leadership 


Glider Troops Train 
In Texas Maneuvers 


Divisional infantry troops will use gliders for the first time in 


Tex. For the last several weeks, Ground Force troops have been 
participating in maneuvers in conjunction with the Troop Carrier 
Comand of the Air Forces, which supplies the planes, gliders and 
crews used to transport troops, and with the Ground Force’s Air 
Borne Command, which is supplying instructors. The glider phase 
will bring the maneuvers to a close. 
Summarizing the results of these® 


progress near Fort Sam Houston, 








played has been most encouraging, 
although there still is room for im- 
provement. High commanders and 
staffs also have undergone many 
changes since 1941, but their per- 
formance has been surprisingly ef- 
fective considering the attendant 
conditions. 

“These older units which have par- 
ticipated and are participating in 
maneuvers during 1942 have con- 
tributed their share toward the 
building of new units, and the ma- 
neuvers have shown that these near- 
veteran units will soon be ready for 
active operations. In fact, a consid- 
erable number of such units already 
are overseas, and certain others are 
ready to go. 

“All maneuvers have involved arm- 
ored forces, but have been more re- 
stricted in scope than in 1941, due 
to the necessity to conserve rubber 
and fuel. 

“The Army Ground Forces today is 
in a position to take care of any ex- 


pansion of the nation’s armed 
forces.” 
Among the maneuvers conducted 


this year were the VI Corps man- 
euvers in the Carolinas, under Maj. 
Gen. E J. Dawley, and those of the 
VIII Corps in Louisiana., under Lt. 








Gen Walter Krueger 

A second series of maneuvers in 
Louisiana by the IV Corps, also 
junder General Krueger; another 
series In the Desert Training Center | 
in California, under Maj. Gen, Ah n | 
Cc, Gilem, and others in Tenns | 
under Lt. .Gen,, Ben, Lear, are in| 


progre 
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» In the forefront of fine New York 
Is the 27 story Henry Hudson, cen 
‘focated in Manhattan's sector 
Its unexcelled facilities for rest and ploy 
rank high with service men. 
Numerous lounges, sun decks, ¢ 
tooms, swimming pool, gy 
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W. King, GSC. 


OBSERVERS from the Army Ground Forces in Washington, shown just after landing in their 
fsport plane, are in the Louisiana maneuver area to study the combat proficiency of Lt. 
Gen. Walter Krueger's Third Army. They are, left to right, Lt. Col. J. C. Oakes, GSC, Col. Burns 
Beall, GSC, Lt. Col. A. B. MacLean, GSC, Brig. Gen. Floyd L. Parks, Lt. Col. M. Pressley, GSC, 
Brig. Gen. Williard S. Paul, Lt. Col. D. M. Dunne, GSC, Col. F. J. Tate, GSC, and Lt. Col. Charles 








the various Signal Corps units. 


Bignal Corp Asks WAAC Aid 


The Military Personnel Division, Office of the Chief Signal Officer, has made a detailed survey 
determine the maximum possible use which could be made of Women’s Army Auxiliary Corps per- 





op: “Monnel to replace enlisted men in 
inted lai The Signal Officers attached to the® 
+ “SCO vice Commands estimate that ap- 
at oximately 2,000 trained WAAC's 


nuld be required to replace code 
s, telephone operators, telegraph 

{radio operators, radio mechanics, 
at Signal Corps organizations 
oughout the United States. 


t was proposed by Military Per- 
nnel Division, as the result of the 
dy, that steps be taken to estab- 

a Service Command Company 
WAAC’s on the same basis as the 

































sent Signal Service Companies. 

ion has been initiated to secure 

RIT horization for activation of the 

bth and 227th Experimental Signal 

rps Companies. In the proposed 

olish it is estimated that five months 

the ould be allowed for the training 

. rval at which time the women 

ry Mil be thoroughly trained and 

sail Boable of réplacing numerous en- 
t post Bted men. 

woto BA report of but one of the thor- 

r youl gh jobs accomplished by women in 


e Signal Corps in the World War 
is of particular interest at this 
ne when the use of WAAC’s with 
Army is a subject for much dis- 
ion. The following is an extract 
h the 1919 Report of The Chief 
hal Officer, Maj. Gen. George O. 
uler, to the Secretary of War: 
‘Colonel Parker Hitt, chief signal 
sy OF icer, First Army, tells the story 
the devotion to duty, under real 
r conditions, by the women tele- 
N One operators in the following in- 
sting narrative: 
» 1890 B'Since the early days of the Amer- 
Expeditionary Forces it had 
ays been the contention of the 
f signal officer, First Army, that 
Army telephone central would 
to have American women oper- 
to be a success. Our experience 
Paris with the untrained and 
disciplined English-speaking 
itch women operators and experi- 
elsewhere with the willing but 
rained men operators was almost 
Strous. The remarkable change 
the character of the service at 
heral Headquarters and other 
ts when the American women 
rators took over was one of the 


tures of the Signal Corps work of 
time.” 
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AMP STEWART’S weekly news- 
ber, “Shoot "Em Down,” recently 
nducted a contest to pick the most 
’ utiful “correspondent” of a saldier 

the camp. The winner was treated 
& three-day visit to the camp with 
expenses paid. 
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Fort Dix Bars Visitors 
From Military Area 


FORT DIX, N. J.—In the interest of a sound defense policy, 
civilian visitors with certain exceptions, all taxicabs, private and 
public buses are being barred from the Fort Dix Military Reser- 


UT MAIR GLUTAMIC EL 


Eustis 
Parade 


PU UTI TM UMLMLLALA LC AL 


By Cpl. Jim Kluttz 

FORT EUSTIS, Va.—Pvt. Jim Reed, 
of the 2nd Battalion, was a bit player 
in the motion pictures “All Quiet On 
The Western Front,” and “Journey’s 
End.” He took the parts of German, 
French, and British soldiers ... The 
Quartermaster here is already re- 
ceiving wooden cots in place of the 
iron ones now being used. It’s part 
of the campaign to save metal. . 
Pvt. Michel Stcherbinine, of Head- 
quarters Detachment, Group 1, is a 
descendant of Michel Stcherbinine, 
aide-de-camp of General Barclay De 
Toly, commander of the Russian 
army which defended Moscow against 
the thrust of Napoleon Bonaparte. 

Chaplain Jonathan Edwards, of this 
post, is a descendant of Jonathan 
Edwards, famous New England re- 
ligious philosopher of the 18th cen- 
tury Anyone looking for a 
hockey instructor might contact Ist 
Set. Czeslaw Jablonowski, of Head- 
quarters Detachment, Group 1. -He 
took part in the 1932 Olympics at 
Lake Placid, N. Y., as captain and 
manager of the Polish hockey team. 
.. . Singingest guy on the post now 
is Pvt. Charles K Brown, of the 
9th (Colored) Battalion. Last week- 
end he was a guest of Orlando Rob- 
inson, famous Colored singing star, 
and ever since he’s been warbling 
one tune after another . . Pvt. 
James Connelly, of the 12th Bat- 
talion has the sympathy of all his 
buddies, He received only one letter 
in three weeks, and then lost the 
epistle before he got a chance to 
read it. 

Laugh of the week: Pvt. Wesley 
Brewer, of the 13th Battalion, sat 
down to write a letter to the girl 
friend back home. He poured out his 





»vation. 


A public proclamation to that ef- 
ect was issued by Lt. Gen. Hugh A. 
Drum, commanding general of the 
First Army. This edict comes as a 
direct military measure to aid in 
the war effort and provides drastic 
tightening-up regulations for the en- 
tire Eastern Defense Command, of 
which Fort Dix is a part. 

Newly-recruited and transient sol- 
diers will no longer be permitted 
visitors, and only in the event of 
an emergency will this regulation be 
broken. Garrisoned troops perma- 
nently stationed on this post will be 
allowed to receive visitors at Service 
Clubs* situated on the post or USO 
clubs or similar organizations not 
actually within the reservation boun- 
daries. 

The order reads, “No person will 
be permitted to reside in, enter, 
remain temporarily in, or leave this 
zone except by special individual 
permit issued by the Commanding 
Officer, Fort Dix, or at one of the 
entrances to the zone.” 

Persons traveling by vehicle 
through the*prohibited zone will not 
be permitted to stop, loiter or park, 
and all pedestrians are forbidden to 
have in their possession firearms, 
weapons or other implements of war. 
Short wave radio receiving and 
transmitting sets are banned as well 
as codes, signal devices, cameras and 
binoculars. 

One result of the new regulations 
which is looked on without favor by 
the soldiers of Fort Dix is the neces- 
sity of walking added distances to 
catch buses to town. 





heart to the tune of several hou 
of hard labor, culminating in a 198- 
page note that required three en- 
velopes. The very next day he re- 
ceived a post card from the one and 
only who inquired sweetly: “Why 
don’t you write, honey?!” ... Pvt. 
Walter Olenick, of the same bat- 
talion, captured the week’s mall-re- 
celving honors by getting 43 letters 
in one day! 
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ASHINGTON—Just how efficient 
he Army’s newly-designed winter 
lipment? To answer that question 
toup of military men and scient- 
went camping to test it—in July. 
: ever, their camp was on the 
ge reaches of Mount McKinley, 
) aeska, North America’s highest 
Lit (5 tu They encountered night tem- 
res as low as 23 degree ke 
77 , as 23 degrees below 
7 wf 
a 
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Ne Tesults of their expedition and 
exploits of some of its members 
revealed at a luncheon this 


week given by the National Geo- 
graphic Society president, Dr. Gilbert 
Grosvenor. 

Seven of the 17 campers climbed 
to the 20,300-foot summit, marking 
the third ascent of the peak ever 
accomplished. 

The project, organized by Maj. Gen. 
E. B. Gregory, quartermaster gen- 
eral, U.S.A., was made up of repre- 
sentatives of the Quartermaster 
Corps, the Army Air Force and the 
Royal Canadian Air Force. They went 
in on foot and by dog team, estab- 





Winter Equipment Tested—in July 


lishing a base camp near the 6,000- 
foot level. Seven men pushed on and 


set up the testing camp in the snow 


and ice. The high camp was supplied 
in large part by packages dropped 
by parachute from airplanes operat- 
ing out of Fairbanks, 150 miles away. 

This is the highest altitude at 
which supplies have been parachuted 
in the Western Hemisphere. 


More than 100 items were tested 
winter-in-summer 


at the 
camp. 


Army's 


FORT MEADE, Md.—A “Chamber 
of Horrors” filled with models of 
war wounds has been set up here 
to give medical corps recruits stead- 
iness and knowledge. 

The wax and synthetic rubber cre- 
ations show such typical wounds as 
arms punctured by machine = gun 
slugs, legs, torsos and skulls ripped 
by explosives or badly burned. 

It is the shock at first sight of 
such wounds that the models are 
designed primarily to overcome. 
When all the models arrive, med- 
ical corps officers at the fort plan 
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Fort 
Sillables 


TONATHA Hn LAUREN ttc tt 


By Staff Sgt. John Gruenberg 

FORT SILL, Okla.—Fifty Fort Sill 
soldiers and a girl presented “Sound 
Off,” a musical review, on Thursday 
and Friday at a nearby Lawton 
theatre for the benefit of Army 
Emergency Relief. The outstanding 
entertainment talent at Fort Sill 
was featured in the show, which was 
directed and produced by Sgt. John 
W. Guffey of the Field Artillery Re- 
placement Training Center at Fort 


Sill. Sergeant Guffey also acted as 
master of ceremonies and introduced 
the 51 entertainers, who included 


Lee Jonas, professional singer and 
wife of Pvt. Hal Magram, a member 
of the cast. Other features included 
the Negro 349th Field Artillery 
quintet, the 18th FA quartet, the 
112th FA band, and the vocal offer- 
ings of the Replacement Center 
chorus. Individual entertainment 
was supplied by magician Cpl. Ted 
Collins and former Chicago orchestra 


leader, Pvt. Don Orlando, both of 
the Replacement Center. Also fea- 
tured were: Pvt. F. E. “Cooney” 


Conrad, Reception Center comedian, 
and Pvt. Freeman Christmas, tap 


Battalion. 





HOW IT BEGAN 

Dramatic incidents In the history 
of Field Artillery were presented in 
a half-hour show, ‘one of a series, 
by Fort Sill soldiers over Station 
WKY, Oklahoma City, last Sunday 
afternoon in a script produced by 
Pvt. Joe I. Abrams, Chicago, now 
taking his basic training in the 
Field Artillery Replacement Train- 
ing Center of Fort Sill. Soldiers 
from the home of the Army’s Field 
Artillery School told the radio audi- 
ence of the development of Field 
Artillery from the caveman’s use of 
the slingshot, through major wars 
to the present day. More than a 
dozen soldiers handled the 40 roles 
in the production. 





ARMY DRAMATICS 
Cast entirely with soldiers in the 


ing Center at Fort Sill, a new War 
Department training film made its 
debut here this week. The film deals 
with the transportation and firing of 
155-mm. guns and was made at the 


with the facilities of Paramount Pic- 
tures, Inc. Officials from the Re- 
placement Center acted as technical 
advisors for the four-reel movie, 
which required two weeks to com- 
plete. 


dancer from the 47th Quartermaster | 


Field Artillery Replacement Train- | 


Replacement Center here last spring 


Meade Medical Men 
See ‘War Wounds’ 


{to have soldiers don them and Ile 
|}on a simulated battlefield to await 
medical aid. 

Photograps were used previously 
but medical officers found it difficult 
to get across to the recruits just 
| what they would encounter in actual 
| Warenee. 
| Their problem was solved by Lt 
| Carl D. Clarke, who worked for 17 
| years as head of the art department, 
University of Maryland medical 
school, now attached to the army 
medical museum, in Washington, and 
Maj. Gordon H. Haggard, assistant 
76th division surgeon. With the help 
of Cpl. Walter E. Roll they completed 
15 wax models. The synthetic rubber 
suits are made from the original 
wax, 

Whether additional sets will be 
made for other units depends upon 
estimates of cost, time required for 
manufacture and _ availability of 
materials, 








Persistent Cuss 


FORT BRAGG, N.C.—A wag writ 

ing to one of the men in the Field 
Artillery Replacement Training 
Center here altered somewhat the 
customary return-to-sender direc- 
tions. He wrote on the envelope 
“If not delivered in four days, try 
harder on the fifth.” 


SAME IMPORTED 
BRIAR YOU'VE : 
ALWAYS SMOKE 
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IMPERIAL is still made of the same 
FINE IMPORTED MEDITERRA, 
NEAN BRIAR that it was always 
made of. No substitutes here! And 
remember, too, IMPERIAL still has 
its famous Honey-Treatment (the 
bowl is cured with real Sage Honey) 
that makes it mild and gentle, on 
the very first smoke—even for those 
not accustomed to pipes. 


ALSO 
Im porte d 


YELLO-BOLE *1 
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Shoes take a beating on active 


color — scuffs are hard to avoid. 
Here’s the easy, quick way to 


keep them looking good. 


1 Take dauber from bottle of Dyan 
shine Liquid Shoe Polish, squeeze 
against inside neck of bottle—apply 
sparingly all over. 


2 As soon as Dyanshine has dried (ia 


long-lasting shine. It’s a breeze! @ 


DYANSHINE ADDS COLOR TO THE LEATHER 


Comes in Army Brown, Cordovan, 
Oxblood, Black, and White Glaze 


~ DYANSHINE 






Leather is apt to lose its 


w seconds), take a brush or a 
cloth and polish to a brilliant, 


29 
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Liquid SHOE POLISH 
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Ain’t Goin’ There ... Maybe? 


Everybody’s talking about Dakar. On this side there is specu- 
lation as to whether we are planning a second-front move in Africa. 
In Berlin and Vichy there is the same speculation, mixed with no 
little anxiety. 

Evidence that the Axis is nervous appears in the reported 
transfer of the Vichy-French fleet to Dakar. The ships mentioned 
are the battleship Richelieu, the 7600-ton cruisers Gloire, Mont- 








calm, Georges Leygues, three destroyers and 17 submarines. In|: 
addition, munitions have been accumulated at Dakar and defenses | ' 


of the base have been strenggthened. 

All this bustle has been caused by the growing strength of the 
Allied armies in Egypt, the United Nations’ plan to build an air 
supply route across central Africa, and the repeated landings of 
American troops in Brazzaville, Acra, Liberia and Freetown. These 
ports lie on the southern side of the French West African bulge, 
just below Dakar. 

Other reasons why the enemy may think the United Nations 
are thinking of a major effort in the Mediterranean, instead of an 
assault on Europe’s heavily fortified western and northern rim, are 
these: 

The U. S. is treating Italy with gentleness, meanwhile getting 
tough with Vichy and apparently moving into position for a break 
with the Laval government. If we were permitted to get going along 
the African west coast, Rommel’s position in Libya and Egypt would 
become untenable. Eventually, we might obtain the entire North 
African coastline. Should that happen, the military approaches to 
the continent of Europe lie open to us. 

From the Pyrenees to the North Cape, Germans defend Europe. 
With air bases along the southern shore of the Mediterranean, the 
United Nations would have three relatively unguarded roads of 
entry to the continent. The Balkans, where a Serbian army is still 
fighting the Axis, could be re-entered. Italy could be entered. The 
Italians are notoriously less interested in continuing the war today 
than any other belligerent. Third entry is through Spain, which 
Wellington used as his first step toward the overthrow of Napoleon. 

None of these roads is open now because Rommel is in Egypt. 
The desirability of ridding Africa of his presence is the strongest 
reason for thinking that the second front might develop around 
Dakar. 

At least, it’s apparent that is what troublles the Axis. As we 
said, everybody’s talkin’ ’bout Dakar, Dakar. That we ain’t goin’ 
there is not so certain as the old spiritual suggests. 


A Bloc for Soldiers 


Maynard G. Fessenden of Chicago has an idea. Mr. Fessenden 
is now a successful businessman, but once he was an ex-soldier just 
home from 14 months in France. He remembers how things were, 
then. 

The idea is this: 

Some competent and sincere men should be taking definite 
action now to protect the interests of men in uniform so that when 
they come back they'll quickly regain firm status in the American 
plan. The tax-load and other post-war readjustments are going 
to eat up the bonuses. 

Fessenden points out that there are labor blocs and farm blocs 
—and we'll add prohibition blocs—who are exerting political pres- 
sure to get theirs first. By the time the men come back from the 
war, these pressure boys will have such a head start that ex-soldiers 
won't stand a chance to compete against their power. 

This is a serious fault in our war effort. These ex-servicemen 
will have earned an exemption from the strains of post-war eco- 
nomic readjustment. But they will certainly run into trouble seek- 
ing this exemption unless a smart and strong ‘organization begins 
work in their behalf now. 

The job calls for an unselfish, determined program. It needs 
a leader who is honest and farsighted and tough. Who is he? 

Do YOU know of anyone who can handle it? 
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How U.S. Army of 7,500,006 
Compares with World Force 


Plans for a 7,500,000-man Army by the end of 1943 means that in two years of warfare t 
United States will have built one of the most powerful fighting forces in the world. 

Probably the most significant figure on armed strength revealed by Secretary of War Henry 
Stimson and Ger. George C. Marshall before congressional committees, was the estimate that the 4 
Force at the end of next year will have 2,200,000 men—approximately double the present fom 
Nearly one-third of the American Army will be in the air arm. 





United States will have expanded its 
pre-war emergency Army of 1,500,000 
by 6,000,000 men. 

It is impossible to try to assess the 
relative power of armies. Each has 
its own particular fields in which it 
excels and each has its own prob- 
lems. Even accurate estimates of 
the strength of belligerents is diffi- 
cult. 





If the 7,500,000 figure is met, the>— 


It is possible, however, to cite cer- 
tain figures which give some per- 
spective to the new giant military 
machine the United States is build- 
ing. 

One unofficial estimate places the 
German army at 8,000,000 and the 
luftwafe—air force—at another 1,000,- 
000 men. Other estimates vary in 
both directions. 





FIRST-HAND REPORT 





CAMP EDWARDS, Mass. — The 
Japanese people show no excitement, 
no patriotic display in tribute to 
their armies, acording to Warren P. 
Munsell, Jr.. Camp Edwards Red 
Cross worker who was in Japan 
when war was declared on China. 

“Following the declaration of war, 
when troops were marching down 
the streets, the Japanese people 
didn’t even look at them,” Mr. Mun- 
sell said. “There were no kids fol- 
lowing the parade as there are here.” 





Son of an Army Air Force major 





Jap People Have No Love 
Of Army, Eye Witness Says 


stationed in England, spectacled Mr. 
Munsell traveled in China and Aus- 
tralia as well during 1937 and 1938, 
and was correspondent for the Asso- 
ciated Press, 

“The Japanese produce good shows, 
good musicals,” he said. He went 
on to point out that there was no 
“flag waving” numbers in the shows. 
All parts were taken by girls, a re- 
verse of the Shakespearian theater 
casting practice. Some girl actors, 
playing the parts of men, are looked 
upon by the Japanese as we look 
upon Clark Gable, he added. 


The Russian army, including 
trained reserves, has been estima 
at 17,000,000. No reliable estimate 
the air force is available, but pr 
bly its numbers the better part of 
million, 

The best that is known about B 
ish armies is that they total sev 
million men. Probably combi 
British and empire air forces run 
tween 1,000,000 and 2,000,000 men. 

Estimates of Japanese mili 
strength are likewise highly s 
lative, but figures of 4,000,000 to 
000,000 have been given. Italy pr 
ably has an army -nearing 5,000; 
with several hundred thousand 
men and ground crews. 

The mobilized strength of th 
powers in 1914-18 was: Russia, 
000,000; British Empire, 8,904, 
Germany, 11,000,000; United Stat 
4,355,000; Italy, 5,615,000. 

On the basis of figures given 
available estimates on other belli 
erents, it would appear that in 
other year the American Air Fo 
will outnumber the luftwaffe. 
checks with best estimates of 
plane production, which puts that 
Germany at about 2,500 pla 
monthly compared with the curre 
American production of about 5) 
planes a month. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


MMT MO or 


believed all this time; that a second 
European front against the Nazis 


Power Room Strategy 


The editorial “Powder Room Strat- 
egy” of October 3 was surprising and 
disappointing. It was such a distinct 
contrast on this subject that I had 
to refer to previous editorials to 


assure myself that your outlook had 
changed so radically. 

Past editorials, showing so clearly 
and directly the importance of im- 
mediate aggressive action by our 
military forces now when the Nazis 
and Japanese are so involved on all 
fronts, were an inspiration and dis- 
played that imagination which you 
stressed so well in one editorial. You 
realistically stated that inflicting a 
strong blow against the Nazis, now, 
when their backs are turned would 
save millions of lives of American 
soldiers later when we would have 
to face a stronger Nazi army, alone. 
Lastly, you appealed correctly to our 
sense of fairness by pointing out 
the gallant defense the Russian arm- 
les were making, alone, against the 
Nazi military machine. 

Wendell Willkie, I believe has only 
confirmed something that we have 





is an immediate necessity for the 
preservation of democracy and civil- 
ization all over the world. 

Your editorial “We Disagree” in 
the same issue was of the usual 
keen and understanding type which 
has made Army Times a vital and 
educational publication for the Amer- 
lean soldier. 

Pvt. David Axelrod, 
Flight B, 395th School Sqdn. 
Keesler Field, Miss. 

(The question, as we presented 
it, was not whether a second front 
should be launched but whether 
unqualified persons should be al- 
lowed to say when and how we 
launch it. We are emphatically in 
favor of a second front at the 
earliest practicable moment, and 
we believe that failure to carry out 
the promise which Roosevelt and 
Churchill made to Stalin will do 
incalculable harm. But, knowing 
little more of the matter than does 
Wendell Willkie, we do not pre- 
sume to dictate to (or ‘prod’) men 
who are in a position to know all 
the facts. Perhaps another read- 


ing of the editorial will clear up 
the matter for you. Thanks for the 


comments.—Ed.) 
7 s 


About Bullets 


Some weeks ago an article in Army 
Times stated that the reason the 


Japanese carried more ammunition 
on their person was due to the fact 
that the cartridge was only half as 
heavy. If this was the correct print- 
ing, it is grossly exaggerated. The 
present Jap 6.5 mm. Arisaka cartridge 
weighs approximately 326 grains. 
Our M2 Service cartridge weighs 
about 390. Hence, their cartridge is 
better than 80 per cent as heavy 
as ours. 

In the issue of October 3, I take 
note of the article, Here’s How Cart- 
ridge Was Born. The article states 
that “steel-jacketed bullets” exist in 
dectective stories only. This state- 
ment also needs correction. I believe 
you will find that many British 
Sporting bullets for their double Ex- 
press Rifles have jackets of steel. 
True, it is soft steel, but it is steel 





nevertheless. I have some 404 Nitro 





Express Bullets that are made of 
steel cases, filled with lead. 

I believe that investiagtion will 
disclose that the 227 gr. bullet used 
by Germany in the 7.9 mm. Mauser, 
the 154 gr. bullet used by Germany, 
Poland, Belgium and Czechoslovakia 
in the 7.9 mm. Mauser, the 244 gr. 
bullet used by Austria, Hungary and 
Bulgaria in the 8 mm. Mannlicher, 
the 159 gr. bullet used by Greece, 
Holland and Rumania in the 6.5 mm. 
Mannlicher, and the 174 gr. bullet 
used by Switzerland in the Schmidt- 
Rubin 7.62 mm. rifle all are steel 
jacketed bullets. 

Sgt. David H. Swaney, 
Band, 112th Inf. 
Camp Livingston, La. 

(We wil ltake your word on the 
composition of those foreign jack- 
ets, Sergeant, but if you ever make 
a chemical analysis of them—and 
it turns out you're wrong—let us 
know, will you?—Ed.) 
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On Morale 


Your request for definitions of 
“Morale” in Army Times inspired me 
to jot down the following as my idea 
of a concrete working definition: 


Morale is a state of mind measured 
by the yardstick of Loyalty, Confi- 
dence, and Willingness to contribute 
Services. It’s‘root is in the individual 
whose background and set of per- 





sonal experiences, his skill, intere 
attitudes, beliefs, and  sentimen' 
must be so adjusted, so conditio 
to his environment, that his patt 
of behavior will conform to 
scribed Regulations, Policies, 
Customs; and that his attitude 
become one of intense cooperati 
Morale of a unit, group, or & 
mand is a progressive and advan 
development of the morale of in 
viduals into a dynamic relation 
of equilibrium between them and tit 
unit or group as a whole; blendi 
the sentiments, regulations and fT 
tines of local groups. with the I! 
viduals into a general cooperatl 
system; a system in which the | 
viduals obtain such personal ## 
faction that make them willing 
contribute their services to the 
cessful completion of a military 
jective. The amount of loyalty, 
fidence and willingness to coopé 
developed by the process of adj 
ment, interactions and interde 
dence of individuals and groups, 
termines the presence or absence 
and degree of, morale. 
Congratulations on the recent ®t 

niversary of your patriotic, efficie 
and morale-building newspaper. 

. Capt. Gorge B. Kuite, 
Overseas 

(Whew!—Ed.) 
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MAJ. GEN. L. McD. Silvester congratulates Mr. Gilbert Haas 
upon his appointment as warrant officer, junior grade, in the 
7th Armored Division, Camp Polk, La. The other newly ap- 
pointed warrant officers pictured are, from left to right: Mr. 
Harry Berkshire, Mr. Max Zaidenberg, and Mr. Edward 


hy 





zalde had seen the Filipino combat 


CAMP SAN LUIS OBISPO, Calif.—Massed thousands of the 


“Every Filipino would thrill at this” 
sight,” Mr. Elizalde said, as the Fili- 
pino soldiers paraded past in forma- 
tions of battalion mass. 


It was the first time that Mr. Eli- 


unit, activated here in April after 
petition by American citizens of Fili- 
General Valdez had seen the grow- 
ing might of Filipino men under arms 
pino blood, and Filipino nationals 
here. It was also the first time that 
on this continent. The general had 
accompanied President Quezon from 
the Philippines, by way of Australia, 
following the Japanese conquest. He 
has been in the United States since 
May. 

Following the review, the thou- 
sands of Filipino soldiers stood at 
ease, to be addressed by the Filipino 
leaders. 

“If your parents, your brothers and 
sisters could see this sight, they 
would know that they are not being 
forgotten,” Mr. Elizalde said. 

General Valdez called upon every 





1st Filipino Infantry this week paraded before J. M. Elizalde, resi- 
dent commissioner of the Philippines, and Maj. Gen. Basilio Valdez, 
Chief of Staff of the Philippine Army, and Secretary of National 
Defense of the Philippine Government in exile. 





Filipino soldier to stand loyal to the 
Philippines and to America. 

“We will soon be ready to redeem 
our homeland,” he promised the as- 
sembled men. 

He told them first-hand stories of 
Filipino and American heroism 
against superior forces. 

“Bataan is no longer just a rugged 
peninsula of mountains and jungle,” 
he said. “It is sacred ground where 
the best of the youth of the United 
States and the Philippines have given 
their lives for our two flags.” 

Each of the Filipino leaders was 
greeted with a 13-gun salute as he 
entered the camp. 

Maj. Gen. Robert C. Richardson, 
corps commander, was on hand to 
greet them, as they were welconied 
to the post by Col. Henry T. Bull, 
camp commander, and Col. Robert 
H. Offley, commanding officer of the 
Ist Filipino Infantry. 

A guard of honor, commanded by 


Leaders View Filipino Regt. 


visitors. The Infantry band, directed 
by W. O. Francisco Ruggieri, played 
as the massed battalions past the re 
viewing stand. 


103rd Inf. Division 
Nears Activation 


CAMP CLAIBORNE, La. — The 
makings of a new Infantry division, 
the 103rd, is already assembling here, 
Scheduled for activation “sometime 
in November,” this latest of major 
Army units is headed by an artillery. 
man from Chicago, Brig. Gen. C. C, 
Haffner Jr. 

Nearly 200 officers, including the 
general; his assistant divisional com- 
mander, Brig. Gen. John T. Pierce 
his divisional artillery commander, 
Col. Roger M. Wicks; his chief of 
staff, Col. Lewis C. Barkes, and all 
members of the general staff, have 
already arrived at camp where they 
are busily engaged in the task of 
preparing to train the thousands of 
men who will be placed under their 
command. 

Already nearly 10 per cent of the 
authorized strength of 15,000 men 








Lt. Atanacio Chavez, welcomed the 


have reported here for duty. 
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A PACK OF CAMELS 


WITH ME. THEY 


rette tastes best to you.. 
taste and throat are absolutely individual to you. 

Based on the experience of millions of smokers, we believe 
Camels will suit your “T-ZONE” to a’T.” Prove it for yourself! 


HE’S A BOMBARDIER. He’s the business man of this B-17E 
bomber crew. His office is the “greenhouse” of transparent 
plastic in the nose of the ship. And he works there on split- 
second time. But when those busy “office hours” are over— 
well, just look below and watch him enjoying a Camel— 
the favorite cigarette on land, on sea, and in the air. 


THE. 


where cigarettes 
are judged 


The”T-ZONE”—Taste and Throat—is the 
proving ground for cigarettes. Only your 
taste and throat can decide which ciga- 
-and how it affects your throat. For your 








-ZONE~ 















FOR "PASTE, 


CAMELS 
ARE "ffors 





The favorite cigarette with men in 
the Army, Navy, Marines, and Coast 
Guard is Camel. (Based on actual 
sales records in Post Exchanges, 
Sales Commissaries, Ship's Service 
Stores, Ship's Stores, and Canteens.) 


FOR MY "IPHROAT, 


AS A BOMBARDIER 


decide for themselves. 


my taste. They're tops!” 





YOU'RE GEARED TO 


* Split “Second 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem, North Caroline 


JERRY LORIGAN, who forges bombs on a split-second 
schedule, is just as partial to Camels as the man who lays 
those bombs on the target. “I’ve smoked Camels for years,” 
says Jerry. “They don’t get my throat, and they don’t tire 


v 























lime 


LL America’s living at split-second time today... from the bom- 
bardier at his bombsight to the men who make the bombs like 
Jerry Lorigan below. You...and you...and everybody! © 
So it’s only natural that most everybody’s smok- 
ing more these days. Only natural, too, that taste and 
throat—the “T-Zone”—are more important than ever 
to cigarette smokers now. 
But... take no one’s word for it when it comes to 
your ownsmoking. Make the “T-Zone” test described 
at the left, below. And let your taste and your throat 
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THE WORLD of close order drill is left behind on the new skating rink 
at Camp Livingston, La. To prove this is a mobile Army that travels 
fast and on wheels just scan the pictures. 
floor are (photo on far left) Pvt. Ovie E. Eaker and Laura Duke while 
in the adjoining photo Pvt. Bob Moore and Gerda Luhde show you 
how easy it's done. The girl in the next photo (third from left) is just 


Preparing to take to the 


names. 


Adams while 


a 


Even Off-Duty, Army's at Home on Wheels 


| 
| 
| 
| 


learning to skate and doesn't like to think what may happen next. 
The trio are unidentified because our reporter failed to get their 
The age of chivalry is not past. That's Sgt. Kummer whose 
doing the honors (photo on far right) for Kathleen Miller and Audrey 


Betty looks cn. 


—All Photos by S/Sgt. Charles W. Genella, © 
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It Flies? 


Alexander the Swoose 


America’s most famed warplane, Alexander the Swovse, fought brilliantly through the Philippines and 
Dutch East Indies campaigns, and topped it off by smashing five world speed records between Australia 
and Washington, D. C. The Swoose’s story is told by 


COL. JOHN 


K. GOWAN 


(U. &. Air Forces Public Relations Officer, Southwest Pacifie Area) 


If you had happened to be at 


the Boeing plant in Seattle, Sept. 


1, and noted that one of the Flying Fortresses on the field lacked 
the sweeping dorsal fin that has characterized all Fortresses during 
the past year—then you were looking at Alexander the Swoose. 
You were looking at the most famous warplane in America’s air 


forces, 


¢ —— 





Alexander probably has lived more|the way to becoming the hero of a 


adventures than any plane in the 
world. His history is written all over 
him, on his battered sides and wings, 
where the camofiage paint is peeling 
away, and in the little patches on his 
fuselage, his tail and his control 
surfaces. The patches cover a num- 
ber of bullet wounds. 

Alexander’s shabby appearance be- 
lies the importance of the job he 
holds. Since last spring he served as 
the personal flagship of Lt. Gen. 
George H. Brett, commanding Allied 
air forces in the Southwest Pacific. 

That was how the Swoose hap- 
pened to be back home at the Boe- 
ing plant, where he had sprouted his 
wings long before America went to 
war. He had brought General Brett 
to Seattle for a conference with Boe- 
ing officials. He also had brought 
Brig. Gen. Edwin S. Perrin, deputy 
alr commander in the Australian 
zone and at 35 the youngest general 
in the U. S. Army, and Maj. John 
F. Devos, General Brett's ground 
alde. 

Alexander probably acquired his 
name because he was patched up so 
many times he became a sort of 
cross-breed model. A swoose, you 
know, is part swan and part goose. 
The original Alexander the Swoose 
was, of course, the hero of a popular 
song, and this Alexander is well on 


legend. 

Alexander is not just an airplane. 
He is an individual. To the men who 
fiy him Alexander is very much 
alive; he’s one of the gang. They 
say, “The Japs haven't got the old 
Swoose yet—and they never will.” 

They say Alexander leads an en- 
chanted life, and the facts seem to 
back them up. The Swoose fought 
in Ahe Philippines, Macassar Straits, 
Javo, other parts of the East Indies, 
and Australia. It’s doubtful if any 
plane in history has gone through 
so much as Alexander has, and still 
kept flying. 

General Brett is mighty proud of 
the Swoose, too. In Washington, the 
President and other officials tried to 
talk him into getting a new Fortress, 
but Brett just shook his head. He and 
Alexander had come a long way to- 
gether, and they weren't going to 
break it up now. 

Alexander is one of the older mem- 
bers of the Boeing Fortress clan—a 
B-17D. He reached the Philippines 
last October, one of a flight of twen- 
ty-one B-17s that made headlines 
and speed records across the Pacific. 
He was still in the Islands when the 
shooting started. 

The Japs came in overwhelming 
numbers, and all we had to slug back 
at them with were Alexander and a 
few—too few—more Boeing Fort- 





resses. Day after day the Swoose 





The Enemy’s Planes 


Jap 96 Mitsubishi Fighter 
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flew the skies over the Philippines 
and the Dutch Isles. He blasted at 
the Japs on land and sea, and the 
number of enemy warships that went 
down from his blows is a source of 
tremendous pride to his crew. 
Alexander and the rest of the Fort- 
resses helped hold up, the Japs for 
valuable weeks while we were rush- 
ing men and equipment to the South- 
west Pacific. When their job was 
done, the remaining B-17s moved to 
Australia and carried on the fight 
from there. 

It was several months ago that 
Alexander fiew into Australie “a 
was the last known survivor of Col-!| 
onel “Rosey” 

squadron, and he was quickly chosen 
by General Brett as nin « 

airplane. Since then, the Swoose’s 
record has become a thing to con- 
template with awe. 





Alexander flies an average of 
150 hours per month; he has 
flown more hours than _ probably 


any other warplane in the world. He 
has flown enough miles to take him 
around the world at least 15 
times. He has been all over the Pa- 
cific fighting zone and when he came 
home last month he was the first 
bomber to return from the front 
to the United States. 

You’ve probably read how Alexan- 
der broke all existing Australia-to- 
U.S. speed records when he made that 
trip to the States. Some of those rec- 
ords were his own, set last May 
when he carried the R.A.F.’s Air 
Chief Marshal Sir Charles Burnett 
from Melbourne to Honolulu on the 
first leg of a rush mission to London. 
It was then that I got acquainted 
with the Swoose, for I was lucky 
enough to go along as Sir Charles’ 
escort. 

You could write a book about Al- 
exander’s adventures. There was the 
time he was lost and out of gas over 
the endless waste of Australia’s 
bushland. With all the danger and 
the importance of the men whose 
lives were at stake, it was a typical 
episode from the Swoose’s life. 

He was carrying General Brett; 
Brig. Gen. Ralph Royce, chief of the 
Allied bomber command in the South- 
west Pacific; Brig. Gen. William 
Marquat of Seattle; Brig. Gen. Per- 
rin; Congressman Lyndon Johnson 
from Texas, who was on active duty 
with the Navy as a lieutenant com- 
mander; several other Army officers 
and two ace war correspondents. 

For eight hours Australia’s skies 
had thrown everything they had at 
the big Fortress—lightning, 


tually gone, Alexander’s pilot, Maj. 
Frank Kurtz—a _ captain then- 


the middle of the desert. 


The Swoose, 
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POWERED by a single 730 hp engine, this fighter has a 
top speed of but 217 mph, 
It is low-winged with wings almost elliptical. 
fixed landing gear and an almost negligible dihedral. 

a TRS Staind does not'extend far beyond the, leading 
edge o 


a range of about 440 miles. 
It has 


i _-— - __—— i 


landing fields. 


to a far-away hospital. 


adventures, 


homh bay full of others like them 


rain, 
wind that blasted it far off its course. ||} * 
With radio dead and gas supply vir- 


brought the Swoose down safely in 


Then there was the time a trio of 
two-thousand-pound bombs rolled on 
a boy at one of Australia’s advance 
figura- 
tively hub-deep in mud, took off from 
| that flimsy excuse for an airfield and 
| saved the kid’s life with a quick trip 


These are just a few of Alexander’s 
but he’s had a_ whole 


Yank Ingenuity Devises 
Tent for FA Radio Set 


CAMP SHELBY, Miss.—Take a few scraps of canvas, add 4 


wees ® ore shi 
thousa 


Grub 


Sc 





dash of ingenuity, throw in some expert workmanship, and you'l 


have a Field Artillery radio tent, 
and operators from wind, rain and storm, 


About 50 of these tents have been 








constructed in the Camp Shelby 
tent repair shop at the request of 
Field Artillery units. 

After several experiments,, the 
workers evolved a_ funnel-shaped 
tent, 23 feet around the bottom and 
five feet tall, which resembles “a 
big ice cream cone turned upside 
down.” The tent is made of 14 
triangular strips of canvas, sewed 
together, making almost a complete 
circle. 

It is hung from the branch of a 


which protects radio equipment CAM 
and t 

enginer ¢ 

tree, if one is available, and, if notMtons of Vv 





is pitched on a support from thelgra 
center. The operator digs a hole in 
the ground for his radio set ané 
pitches the tent over the hole. The 
tent is practically invisible from the 
air and provides adequate protection 
for the expensive equipment. A 
small leather-bound opening is 
placed in the top of the tent for 
the aerial. 

These unique tents are made em 
tirely of salvaged canvas. 
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who've brought him through the 
tough spots. 

A lot of it would go to Major 
Kurtz, who’s been at the controls 
since those days in the Philippines. 
You may have heard of Frankie 
Kurtz long before the war as an 
Olympic diving champion, when he 
made his takeoffs from a _ spring- 
board. 


Then there’s the rest of the crew: 
Capt. Harry Schreiber, the navigator; 
Lt. Marvin McAdams, co-pilot; Sgt. 
Rowland Boone, chief engineer; Set. 
Charles Reeves, bombardier, and Sgt. 
Aubrey Fox, radio operator. 

That’s a hand-picked crew. Like 
Alexander, it’s the best. Those men 
work together like a_ well-drilled 
football team, and they’ve been work- 
ing together for a long time now. 
Virtually all of them hold decorations 
for bravery. 

The Swoose flies alone, with no 
fighter protection, and many a time 





FORT ] 
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Jap aircraft. The General and hif 
crew live in their ship much of the 
time. During the day Alexander isa 
transport, and often when they land 
at night he becomes their barracky 
too. ~ 

The B-17 may not have all the co 
veniences of a modern airliner, bu 
the boys say they have an air “host 
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ess.” That’s the chunky, red-haired 
sergeant, Varner, who makes theifg*ction of 
coffee and gets the crew and pa® da nig 


nself g 
ompas 


sengers—including General Brett- 
out of bed in the mornings. 

Unlike airline fliers, however, they 
don’t have a maintenance crew wait 
ing for them on the ground. The 
do their own servicing. That's on 
reason their 150 hours per month 
flying time is so phenomenal. 

But the crew isn’t taking all th 
credit for their accomplishments 
They’re giving a lot of it to Ale 
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Someday, perhaps, Alexander thegpmiling ( 
Swoose will be flying no longer, Bulgtharge of 








the crew has saved the life of Gen-|he’ll remain a legend among the part 
eral Brett and others by fighting off|men who go up in planes. . ple 
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Military Affairs Committee. 


its uses. 











(Use Coupon Below. 


Price, only 


| paid to following: 


Name. 


The ARMY of the UNITED STATES 


Published by the United States Government } 


This book of 200 pages and almost 200 photographs was ff 
published in accordance with instructions from the Senate 


It is the first real illustrated publication showing all com- 
ponents of the Army, its personnel, equipment, strength and 


This handsome publication, bound in Gold Stamped Bucks 
ram, will serve as a general “guide book” ef your Army. Also 
makes a most attractive gift item for the folks back home who 
want to know more about the Army of the United States 


$1.00 ven 


—_—“——“=— = ——— << «= aa aa aa aa oo 


Army Times, Daily News Building, Washington, D. C. 
Enclosed please find §....... 


THE ARMY OF THE UNITED STATES, to be mailed post 
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AFTER HIS memorable retreat through Burma, the first thing ‘Uncle Joe’ Stilwell said was: “We ought to go back in there and 
dean the Japs out.” The two pictures here—General Stilwell at right and Chinese troops listening to him above—are evidence 


that he meant what he said and is preparing to carry out his suggestion. Today Chinese forces have the most modern and up 
to the minute equipment with which to train their men, under the guidance of expert teachers. 


Joseph .W. Stilwell, Commander of the U. S. Forces in Southeastern Asia, is in full swing among large numbers of the Chinese 


RELLY 


Ik Sets Up School to Instruct Chinese Army 


The idea evolved by Lt. Gen. 


Army that followed him out of Burma. Good food and a healthful life have done wonders for these youngsters, and the U. S, 


‘Amy personnel who ore instructing them have been impressed by the vigor with which they go about their tasks. 


After 


‘they have learned the principles of the Enfield rifles, Bren and “Tommy” guns cut on the ranges, they fire the regulation course. 






thousands of soldiers in China. 


Ps 


Their shooting is good with the rifle and they are proving very adept in learning to handle the newer equipment expertly. 
‘In the case of the heavier equipment, such as the 75-mm pack howitzer, pride of the American Army, and the 155-mm howitzer, they 
are showing marked ability. These men, upon completion of training, will go back as fighting units or be used to train other 





of Gruber Engineers Make... 
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CAMP GRUBER, Okla.—Proving that scrap is where you find 
and that a little military ingenuity goes a long way, the 48th 


——@enginer combat regiment at Camp Gruber last week collected 184 
if notfitons of waste metal as a by-product of the regulation training pro- 
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FORT KNOX, Ky.—Lt. Col. Bacon 
nd his@Moore’s 13th Battalion was the first 
of theleenter outfit to take General Scott 
er he terally and “get off those highways 
y lan 


de eh 














this war isn’t being fought in the 
blic road.” With a convoy operation 
he commeheduled, Colonel Moore abandoned 
Pr, but trip to Mammoth Cave and took to 
haired he open country in the northeast 


; theif@eection of the reservation. For a day 
d pasgend a night his men and the colonel 
Brett-@imself got some training in setting 
ompass course. 


rracks 





r, they 
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. Thi Headquarters Company of the 
t's a Armored Force Replacement Train- 
mon 


ing Center blew itself to a bonanza 
lowout Friday night at the Henry 
all thi@lay Hotel in nearby Louisville, with 
hmentsmeapable Capt. Hollis N. Hugin, genial 


> Alew#lt, Paul C. Baruxes, just-plain-pop- 
ar First Sgt. John P. Casey and 
ler themmiling Cpl. Edward G. Harcher in 


er, Bulgtharge of the festive plannings. Into 
ng thgthe party they poured hours of 

ork, plenty of free punch, a dance 
- hestra of negro soldiers, a lease 
—— ) oa Henry Clay ballroom for the 


ning and when the party was 
eS er, everyone agreed that “Head- 
Warters has more fun (and does 

' ore work) than anybody.” 

DDITIES IN PASSING 

he ® The other morning, brisk and grey, 
na Private in fatigues snappily salut- 
Mrs. Frances Whayne, AFRTC 
com: H*tvice Club hostess as she rounded 
and Corner on 7th Avenue in her grey 
ercury sport coupe . A man 
a tractor in front of classifica- 
sucks Biition building, after hand nursing 
Also Hem all summer, cutting all the 


who y le blades of grass ... Cpl. William 
ates. bett, artist-in-oils-extraordinary 
oudly displaying the finished life- 
portrait of Lt. Gen. Jacob L. 
ers, which was duly hung at Mrs. 
er’s house up on the main post 
». Cpl. William V. (for Victory) 
Combe viewing his first Courier- 
irnal Jasper Jeep cartoon for the 
inday edition from a bed in Sur- 
eal Hospital—a fever Pvt. 
mes Karas, Special Service all- 
und man, projecting the center's 
newsreel of itself which came 

at the joints on several occa- 
i$... The up and down promo- 

ns of six former PFC’s, Robert J. 

= ° Aaron Gebel, Lester M. Ritter, 
E, O'Neill, John Kast, and 

mnett J. Marks, all of Hq. Co.— 
, Sone day, they were promoted to 
% the next and then reduced in 
grade to T/S’s. As T/ 
‘S remarked. “so. long as . they 


—— 


ies of 


oo cecete@ 
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n and learned a lot at the same time. 


Operating on an original idea con- 
ceived by Col. Aubrey H. Bond, 
commanding the 48th, the drive was 
conducted over a period of nine days 
by some 80 officers and enlisted men 
in the organization under direction 
of Lt. Col. Kingsley S. Anderson, 
executive officer. 

The drive began Monday, Oct. 5, 
at 7:30 am. From aerial photo- 
graphs and maps the area was di- 
vided among five companies of the 
regiment. Officers riding in jeeps 
proceeded ahead into all roads, paths 
and clearings that showed evidences 
of previous human occupation, 


Inhabitants Move Out 


Months ago, when the reservation 
was being cleared of inhabitants to 
make way for artillery ranges, set- 
tlers were urged to take with them 
everything that they owned outright. 
Luckily for Uncle Sam, however, 
they failed to follow the order ex- 
plicity. 

Search has proved that they had 
left behind much that is of value 
to the nation now. Rusted plows, 
wagon wheels, door hinges, gal- 
vanized roofing, broken farm utensils, 
bed springs, stove parts, nails, 
scraps of rubber — innumerable 
articles of salvage value were un- 
earthed by the probing engineers. 

No less than 24 abandoned auto- 
mobiles were dismembered on the 
spot and loaded onto pickup trucks 





don’t reduce that monthly mazuma.” 





TANKS 


Three World War I tanks from 
Fort Benning, Ga., have been spotted 
in this Replacement Center. Mark V, 
English made, 43-ton Goliath in front 
of the center flag pole, carried 12 
men three to five miles per hour 
and took eight of them to crank the 
motor. The French-made Renault 
six-tonner in front of Center Head- 
quarters carried two men five miles 
per hour. It is pock-marked with 
pits and penetrations from 30-cal- 
ibres in the first World War. The 
Ford, American-made, corner of Sev- 
enth and Wilson Road, carried two 
men. All of them are considered val- 
uable museum pieces and will be 
kept permanently while other dupli- 
cate tanks will be dispatched post 
haste to the national scrap heap. 


FOR THE RECORD 


Maj. Gen. Scott, Commander of the 
Armored Force Replacement Train- 
ing Center, stepped back after pin- 
ning on Brig. Gen, Henry C. New- 
ton’s star recently, remarking, “You 
are now duly initiated into the Order 
of Stuffed Shirts. M/Sgt. McCutchion 
pinned on the other star, General 
Newton grinned. 








TANK CREWS like to dub their 
tanks with endearing names. Some 
examples seen on Second Army ma- 
neuvers in middle Tennessee include: 
Cleo, Cobra, Condor, Cozy Cole, Cab 
Calloway and Cadena. 





that followed in the wake of recon- 
naisance cars. 


Problem for Engineers 


The entire search was conducted 
as a problem for the engineers, de- 
signed mot only to collect scrap but 
to develop facility and accuracy in 
map-reading and adroitness in ob- 
servation and terrain coverage. 

As the loaded two and one-half 
ton trucks rolled into the camp 
salvage dump, the jeeps moved 
deeper and deeper through the woods 
and over rocks, ferreting out ma- 
terial in the outermost reaches of 
the reservation. Each day, after the 
last truck had reported in, the recon- 
naisance cars continued on as the 
officers sought out more scrap for the 
next day’s pick up. 

As long as the light of day lasted, 
the search went on. Mess was eaten 
in the field at noon in the shadow 
of the scrap-laden trucks. 

No Time Lost 

Not a day was lost. Skirting the 
artillery ranges during the week 
while firing was going on, they 





.jcrap Just a By-Product of Training 


worked all day Sunday to clean up 
that shell-torn area when the guns 
were silent. 

Ambitious rivalry among the com- 
panies developed and added to the 
interest of the tough job. Areas 
were divided equally with potential 
amounts of scrap standard in all. 
Heaviest loads and total tonnage de- 
pended principally upon the observa- 
tion and ground-covering abilities of 
company officers, together with the 
speed of enlisted men in loading the 
trucks. 

Approximate scores at the end of 
the drive showed “A” company, com- 
manded by 2nd Lieut. Joseph E. 
Foley, led with 52 tons. In the 
larger brackets, 1st Lieut. Thomas 
K. Fullerton’s first battalion nosed 
out 2nd Lieut. Richard F. Whitman’s 
second battalion by two tons. 

Tallies for other companies par- 
ticipating in the campaign were as 
follows: “C” and “D” companies, 34 
tons each; “E” company, 32 tons; 
“F” company, 25 tons, and “B” com- 
pany, 7 tons. 












Greets Staff Head 


MAJ. GEN. Edwin P. Parker, Jr., (right), Commanding 
General of the 78th “Lightning” Division, is shown wel- 
coming his new chief of staff, Col. Joseph A. Nichols, to 
Camp Butner, N. C. Colonel Nichols joined the Light- 
ning Division after serving as an instructor at the Statf 
and General Command School at Ft. Leavenworth, Kan. 
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Teen-Aged 
Pick AAF 


60 Per Cent of New 
England Volunteers Pre- 
fer Air Force 


BOSTON, Mass. — An over- 
whelming favorite choice among 
New England men of 18 or 19 
years of age who are enlisting in 
answer to the President’s speech 
is the Army Air Forces. Of the 
hundreds of men 18 or 19 who 
have enlisted in New England 
this past week, 60 per cent have 
chosen the Air Forces, it was an- 
nounced by Maj. Gen, Sherman 
Miles, commanding general of the 
First Service Command. 

Signal Corps has been their second 
choice, while next in order have 
come Anti-aircraft or harbor defense 
work in Coast Artillery, Cavalry and 
Parachute Troops. In addition, a sur- 
prisingly large number of New Eng- 
land young men have waived their 
opportunity to choose any branch de- 
sired, requesting that they be as- 
signed anywhere the Army consid- 
ered them most valuable. 

Although exact figures may not be 
revealed, the following percentages 
show how the many hundreds of 
New England men have taken ad- 
vantage of their chance to choose 
their branch of service: 


Air Forces 60% Quartermaster 3% 
Signal Corps 5Y, Ordnance Dept. 2% 
Coast Artillery 4% Infantry 2% 
Cavalry 4% Engineers 2% 
Unassigned 4% Medical Dept 1% 
Armored Force 4% Military Police 1% 


Para. Troops 4%, 
Field Artillery 3% 


Chem. Warfare 1% 


Lightning Division 
To Stage Musical 


CAMP BUTNER, N. C.—Men In 
the 78th “Lightning” Division will 
have a chance to see some of their 
own barrack mates perform on the 
stage when the Junior League of Dur- 
ham, N. C., presents a musical com- 
edy, “Helz-dun-popped,” next Thurs- 
day at one of the camp theaters. 


The cast of the show includes sev- 
eral featured performers now serv- 
ing in the Lightning Division. Among 
them are Cpl. David Wald and Sgt. 
Richard Ledererx. 


A chorus of soldiers also will ap- 
pear in skits and musical numbers, 
including one with a theme song en? 
titled “Praise the Lord and Pass the 
Ammunition,” the expression mad 
famous by a Navy chaplain at Peart 
Harbor, 
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A LONE TANK, in a swir! of dust, “fights” it out with a low-level attack bomber during an iso- 
lated engagement in the California desert. The Army's first desert maneuvers, spreading over 
a 12,000,000 acre area, were concluded this week after more than a month of strenuous mock 


wartare. 





Recon Outfit Blazes Trail 
For Blitz Force Behind It 


Special to Army Times 


SECOND ARMY HEADQUARTERS SOMEWHERE IN TEN- 
NESSEE.—Blazing a trail for a blitzkreig through a maze of coun- 
try roads and blasted bridges is the toughest, most hazardous job 


the armed force has to offer. 


This is the story of 13 hours with an 


armored reconnaissance battalion forcing a route through a back- 


country wilderness. © 


The mission for the day is to recon- 
noiter a zone between two arterial 
highways, 15 miles wide and 50 miles 
long; a pathway for the armored 
spearhead leading straight into the 
enemy’s defenses. 

The battalion moves out of con- 
cealed bivouac before dawn. Jeeps, 
driving with dim blue blackout lights, 
lead the way. Following in column 
are motorcycles, armored scout cars, 
half tracks and weapon carriers. 
Thirteen-ton light tanks, bristling 
with machine guns and .37mm. can- 
nons rumble along in the rear. 

Using a flashlight in the gray light 
of dawn the battalion commander 
studies his map. Up ahead lays a 
baffling tangle of country roads. At 
literally hundreds of points are} 
stream crossings. He can assume} 
that enemy pioneer and demolition 
squads have blasted every bridge and 
every culvert. It is his job to find 
new crossings, to make fords that 
can be navigated by 28-ton General | 
Grant tanks, to break through new 
and uncharted routes, detouring en- 
emy road blocks and mine fields. 

Stand By 

The commander pushes a button | 
throwing open a radio net and all 
platoon commanders hear his voice 
calling by prearranged signal: “Alice, 
one-four, Alice, one-four .., stand 
by, stand by.” Orders are given. 
Reconnaissance platoons begin a 
parallel advance along a 15-mile 





| earth, 
| tenant, 


front, combing the entire road net- | 


work. 

At the head of each column is a 
cautious little jeep. The enemy may 
be around the next bend in the road, 
or over the next hill, Movement is 
made in short spurts... “movement 
by bounds,” the Army calls it. 

As a platoon comes upon 
the jeep moves up just 
crest of the hill. 
column leave the road; 
and scout cars hug the 
cedar trees. 
with rifles leave the jeep and, taking 
the cover of a stone fence, reach the 
top of the hill. A quiet falls over the 


a hill 
under the 


half-tracks 
shadow of 


scene. Outposts are established on 
the flanks and every man waits on 
the alert for the signal to advance 


or the crack or rifle fire that will 
announce the presence of the enemy. 
In a few moments the armored ve- 
hicles pull out of hiding and take 
the road again. The way is clear 
but suddenly the radio in the 
mander’s scout car speaks: “Jenny, 
one-four, Jenny, one-four ... bridge 
just north my present position, check 
Point 59, blown... .” 
Up ahead a platoon 
for a place to ford. The river is 
shallow and swift, flowing over a 
rocky bed but it lies in a deep chan- 
nel. The primitive road stops short 


com- 


is searching 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


All vehicles in the| 


Up ahead two soldiers | 


of a 20-foot embankment but noth-| 


ing will stop the plucky little jeep 
at the head of the platoon. Over he 
oes, bucking and sliding down, rid- 
ng over small willows and syca- 
mores in a breath-taking descent. 
Reaching the stream below the lieu- 
tenant in command surveys the 
scene: it is no. crossing for tanks. 





the jeep, atcording to its driver, “can 


go anywhere a horse goes.” 
Find Ford 

At the same moment, farther up 
stream, another platoon has found a 
crossing site that, with a little help 
from the engineers, may be suitable 
for tanks. 

The battalion commander makes 
radio contact with the reconnaissance 
engineers in the rear. Thirty min- 
utes later a bulldozer tractor escort- 
ed by four light tanks arrives at the 
crossing site. 

The bulldozer moves like a huge 
mechanized beetle. Backing up for 
a forward drive, it shoves an eight- 
foot blade into the roadside embank- 
ment, biting away a great chunk of 
earth. The bulldozer’s name sten- 
cilled on the side—“ZigZag.” And 
thus it moves, in a series of zigzag 
pushes relentlessly forcing a road 
through cane thickets, trees and 
dense brush. 

The battalion commander, walking 
in the rear of the tractor, stoops to 
scoop up something out of the raw 
“Look,” he says to the lieu- 
“we ran right through a 








mole’s bedroom.” In his hand is a 
tiny mole, two inches Ing. 

The bulldzer reaches the river, 
and again a jeep leads the way, ford- 
ing the swift stream almost up to 
its headlights. 


There is time for a short rest while 
the bulldozer breaks through on the 
opposite shore. A lieutenant climbs 
out of a tank turret and relaxes in 
the deep cane brake. “We do all 
the dirty work,” he says, pulling off 
his helmef. “Our mission is to secure 
crossings. If we meet a strong force 
of the enemy we'll report it to head- 
quarters and by-pass it. We won't 
take any prisoners and we won't be 
prisoners.” 


No Rest for B. C. 


The battalion commander has no 
time for rest. Standing in the mid 
dle of the stream he directs his men 
in gathering driftwood to lay down 
a firm footing for the tanks. The 
October son is hot but the stream 
is icy cold. Nevertheless, the men 
enter it willingly, shoving logs and 
brush downstream to the point of 
the crossing. On the opposite shore 
the engineers are felling trees across 
the new roadway and laying down a 
matting of brush and driftwood so 


| that the tanks can climb the steep 


bank. On top of the brush are laid 
steel treads and meshes leading up 
the new roadway cut by the bull- 
dozer. The crossing is now complete. 

A motorcycle crosses the stream 





So Rookies 


Every pound of it, including a 
shrapnel - scarred helmet brought 
home from the last war, was turned 
over to the Boy Scouts and piled into 
a great heap where they can get at 
it. By nightfall the town was pretty 
nearly cleaned of scrap mé@tals and 
of scrap rubber that included every 
over-age hot water bottle in this 
Ohio river town that still remembers 
with satisfaction that it was once 
bigger than Louisville. 

Recruits Seek Action 

Impetus for the expedition to West 
Point came after Maj. Philip W. 
Teiman, commander of the Battalion 
had lectured his 750 three-week old 
recruits about the necessity for sav- 
ing scrap of all sorts. His recruits 
looked around their virtually new 
battalion area for something to salv- 
age and found one lost rubber heel. 
The young soldiers wanted action, 
and the expedition was organized, 
on the basis of 20 men from each of 
the three companies, plus enough 
non-coms and commissioned officers 
to make it legal. 

Commanding the expedition was 
Lt, Stanley Lambert, of B. Co. who 
drove an ambulance into Dunkirk 
one afternoon in 1940 to find terrible 





and mounts the treads with ease. 
Following are the half-tracks and 
finally the tanks. Members of Co. 
D, the tanks all have names begin- 
ning with the letter “D.” First 
across is “Daffy,” next comes “Dump- 
ling,” followed by “Dodger,” “De- 
bauch,” “Destruction,’ and the com- 
pany commanders tank, ‘Death.’ 

The armored coJumn moves up 
across a pasture where three cows 
eye their mechanized might without 
being visibly impressed. The farmer 
grinding cane in the field stops to 
gaze as the column of tanks move 
through his barnyard gate and back 
onto the road. 

The armored column moves for- 
ward one more as dusk begins to 
settle over the countryside. The bat- 
talion commander moves to the head 
of the column to reconnoiter a place 
to bivouac for the night. 

His mission has been accomplished. 
In the 13 hours his battalion has 
moved 55 miles through a wilderness 
of primitive roads and swift streams. 
Across the radiator of his jeep he 
lays his map to trace overlays of his 
route. This done, he hands copies 


torcycles. Two, because one may not 
get through and this vital informa- 
tion must get to headquarters—it is 





the trail blazed for a blitzkrieg. 








CAPE COD MISS poses for Edwards artists—Shown above posing for soldier-artists at Camp 


Edwards is pretty Miss Lorraine Rich of Sandwich (Mass) 


. Miss Rich was the model at the 


first art class held at Camp Edwards and which is being conducted by Pvt. Jack Burnett, 
cartoonist for the Camp Edwards News, and former ariist for Dallas newspapers, and Pvt. Ken 
Cowhey, former illustrator. for feature stories in such magazines .as Colliers, Liberty and 


» Woman's Home Companion. 





The class ig held once a week. 


No Serap on Their Post, 


FORT KNOX, Ky.—Sixty thousand pounds of scrap metal, in 
cluding a 1,500-pound safe brought up the Ohio river from Ney 
Orleans nearly a century and a half ago in which James Auduby 
and Jenny Lind stowed theif possessions when they visited here 
abouts, were exhumed from cellars and attics and alleys in the 
village of West Point, 12 miles north of this post when a volunteg 
‘| detachment from the 18th Battalion, Armored Force Replacemen, 
Training Center, invaded the town Saturday afternoon, 


of the overlay to two soldiers on mo- | 


‘Raid’ Town 


doings in progress. He drove unt 
he was finally evacuated to Englang 
and came home, joined the Army, 
Other officers were Lts. Amel Wurjg 
of A Co., and Herman Mellman a 
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C Co. Two motorcycles, two peep 
and five trucks made up the convoy, 
Non-coms included Sergeants Slade, 


and Holbrook, and. Corporals Finely; 
Crocitti, Power, Stiles and Powerll, 
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J. A. Argast, chairman of the Tow, wpe 
Council met the convoy and with Auxili 
him was “Buttons” Harris, the town’ at the 
chief scout. It took about fy 22° 
pnonannge ng divide the town inyp “** 
areas, with a command post and 
trucks took off, leaded’ with pe MASO 
and Boy Scouts who were presently Hig! 
rummaging into dusty attics and chuset 
murky cellars that had not beam svests 
disturbed since the turn of ¢ hundr 
century. First to return to the pp 2red 
was Corporal Fenley, who had en N® 2° 
countered Mrs. L, C. Ritchie ang bins } 
collected from her an _ out-modem the a! 
heater that weighed more than the § 
pounds, Masor 

Safe Big Problem oe 

Moving the safe was the big pro ot St 
lem of the afternoon. It had n ho i 
been budged from its place in nearly be ti 
50 years. Rust had added to ft _ 
weight and made it permanently use GER) 
less. Nobody believed that it could 
be moved without moving the hous p | 
first, but when 20 men of the bat ye 
talion, including a Choctaw Indi Croix 
named McGhee from Oklahoma, wen abu 
down into the cellar, they rolled if Ripley 
out ahead of them and finally heaved here, 
it into a truck, Germ: 

Along with it came a 500-galloy 4 
water tank that ante-dated the wav w 
town’s water-works. By nightfall he ob 
West Point’s Boy Scouts and thé P 
village had what is probably, fom _ Lie! 
the town’s size, the biggest pile of of th 
scrap metal in Kentucky. Lieutenant§ Amer 
Lambert bought drinks, soft, tor) Corps 
everybody, and the 18th Task Forag Althor 
came back to post, contented ang to Als 
weary. virtua 

woun; 
| Gener 
Army 
Roberts |<. 
Guerr 
was 
Round-Up |..: 
tion, 1 
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| CAMP ROBERTS, Calif—Two newg M&lly 
|versions of popular GI _ alphabet hospit 
| terms cropped up in camp. Accord. Jances 
|/ingly, VOC, which normally stands yan . 
\for Volunteer Officer's Candidateg Were 
| was tagged “Victim of Circumstance, 
|}and DEML (Detached Enlisted Men't oa 
| List) assumes the philosophy of gold he 
| bricking, to wit: “Don’t Ever Mention — 
| Labor!” __ 
| awar 
| BEST SELLERS a 
| After one year In existence, thé yl 
| Army-operated Service Club cafe ered 
|teria here chose the following @ Pape 
ithe 10 best sellers: Malted milks 
|banana splits, T-bone steaks, New AMBI 
| York cut steaks, rib steaks, pie a li I\ 
| mode, fruit juices (orange, tomato a 
| grape), milk shakes, sundaes, ham La his 
sandwiches. _ 
| Str whose 
|ARMY TO BUY CAMP SITE alarva 
Brig. Gen, A. W. Lane, camp com sod ex 
|mander, disclosed the War Depart mace 
|ment plans to purchase outright the Nov 
| 47,500-acre site of the Roberts milk Cente 
|tary reservation, one of the largesty ry 
|Army training camps in the nation, the ¢ 
established in 1940. It is now unde house 
lease. head|: 
4 Italia 
GI FISTIC RECIPE him 

Two scrappers have arrived hert§ ~— 
for field artillery training with 
names like the contestants of the 
1927 match of the century—De npsey 
vs. Tunney. You see, Pvt. Dempsey 
(Alvin C.) and Pvt. Tunney (Timothy 
W.) are eager for a battle against FO 
the Axis. Each, incidentally, is @%§ & th 
ardent leather pusher enthusiast § po, 

“ Tevud 

A WRONG YANK! tour 
Pvt. Peter Zaltowski, A-86, whé 
| hails from Chicago’s stockyard dis 
trict, is not one to criticize thé 


Army’s skilled dentists. 

But he believes one of the yanke® 
must have got the “4” before tht 
“3” in a by-the-numbers extracti@® 
of his teeth. 


atre. 
at 





“They pulled a bad one on thi 
side, and a bad one on the oth@ 
side, and a bad baby way in t 
back,” he explained. “And then y@ 
know what they did. They yanke® 
the only good tooth I had-my pr 
and joy+my -only false tooth. «™ 





Wasnincton, D. C., Ocropen 24, 1942 
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b 1, in spawn 1a 
New§ FORT #DEVENS, Mass.—Eight 
dubdy pundred Catholic soldiers received 
her Holy Communion at an evening Mass 
jn St. Mary’s Church in adjoining 

Nn the ayer and then attended a communion 
Integr ginner in the Ayer USO building in 





ement what is believed to be the first reli- 

gious observance of its kind in the 
____ § country. 

| The affair was made _ possible 
© unti§ through the recent indult of Pope 
nglangf Pius XII permitting the celebration 
Army§ of Mess after mid-day—the first time 
Waris such authorization has been granted 

goldiers in the United States Army. 
nan &§ The function took on added signifi- 
) Pee) cance when those at the dinner were 











CONVoy, ven a special blessing by Cardinal 
Slade, O'Connell of the Boston Archdiocese, 
Finely _through Post Chaplain Edward R. 
>werll, Kenealy, who celebrated the Mass. 


The Most Rev. Richard J. Cushing, 
Auxiliary Bishop of Boston, presided 
at the Mass, assisted at serving Com- 





town's ion and delivered th in ad 
it five UP nd delivere e main ad- 
n inty dress at the dinner. 

and the 


MASONS MEET 


cual High-ranking leaders of Massa- 
os chusetts Masonry were honored 
t guests at an open meeting of several 
of ¢ pundred Fort Devens Masons spon- 
the P “sored by the Fort Devens Chapter, 
nad en No. 131, National Sojourners at Rob- 
ie anim Dins Pond Hostess House. Attending 
t-mode the affair were not only Masons but 
han the sons, brothers and fathers of 
Masons stationed here. 
Representing Governor Saltonstall 
was Judge Robert Gardiner Wilson 
g pr of Suffolk County Probate Court, 
1ad NO who is Potentate of Aleppo Temple, 
roy Mystic Shrine. 





tly Ue GERMAN PRISONER 

5 A prisoner of the Germans the 
he te day after he was awarded the French 
Indi Croix du Guerre for his work as an 

a, we ambulance driver, Lt. William T. 


Ripley, attached to an artillery unit 


heaved here, had a chance to observe the 
German military machine and “de- 
veloped a healthy respect for it.” 
0-galloum = “he Germans run their Army the 
ed way we run our business—efficiently,” 
7 he observed. 
sly, Lieutenant Ripley was a member 
pile of the John J. Pershing Section, 
utenanty AMerican Volunteer Ambulance 


Corps. He got across in May and, 
although Paris had fallen, was sent 
to.Alsace Lorraine where he worked 
virtually day and night transporting 
wounded soldiers. On June 20, 1940, 
General Hubert of the 20th French 
Army Corps decorated all members 
of the section with the Croix de 
Guerre and the very next day he 
was captured by the Germans. 

Prison camps were without sanita- 
tion, food was scarce and everything 
disorganized because the Nazis had 
not time to organize their rear. Even- 
tually, the section was sent to a 
hospital and lived in their ambu- 
lances in the courtyard. The Ameri- 
can embassy intervened and they 
were released and came home, 


ndidate, 
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Pvt, Louis Russo, formerly of 
The Boston Globe protography de- 
partment, is now attached to the 
Signal Corps here. Louis was 
awarded third prize in a national 
news photograph contest conducted 
by the Associated Press, and cov- 
ered many major stories for his 
paper, 
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AMBITION 
“I want to bomb Hitler in Berlin 
and kill as many Germans as I can.” 
This is the ambition of Pvt. Carl 
mpel, former Austrian Anti-Nazi, 
Whose family members have died of 
Starvation, been missing for months 
or exiled from their native Vienna 
Since the Germans entered Austria. 
Now in the Recruit Reception 
Center, Private Lampel told the 
story of his hairbreadth escape from 
the Gestapo as they searched the 
house next to his, followed by a 
headlong flight from Italy when 
Italian police threatened to return 
aim to a _& concentration camp. : 
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CAMP CROWDER, Mo.—Twenty 
light Army tanks can be manufac- 
tured with the scrap metal collected 
in a drive made at Joplin by the 
7th Signal Training Regiment in co- 
operation with a civilian scrap com- 


mittee and school children. 
Civilian officials estimated that the 
drive accounted for approximately 





300,000 pounds of scrap metal, which 
when mixed with. other essential 


products, will make 600,000 pounds 
of fine steel. The committee will 
sell the scrap and use the proceeds 
for a project to benefit all soldiers. 

The drive got under way when 7th 
Regiment soldiers spoke to every 
class room in Joplin schools telling 
the children that they had a vital 
war job to do providing metals for 
guns, tanks and airplanes. More 
than 6500 children collected metal in 





20 great piles on grounds and can- 
vassed their communities for ad- 
dresses of homes where collections 
could be made. 

Twenty Crowder trucks with 140 
soldiers volunteered for the final big 
clean-up Sunday afternoon visiting 
511 homes and beginning the grea? 
task of removing the metal from the 
scrap piles to two junk yards, espe- 
clally set-up to handle the extra 


Crowder Scrap aan Nets 150 Tons 





volume. 

The campaign plan was originated 
by Col. Charles T, O’Neill, command- 
ing officer of the 7th Regiment. I¢€ 
was handled by the Special Services 
Section, headed by Lt. W. E::Cuna- 
han. The Signal Corps Replacement 
Training Center Special Services Sec 
tion, of which Lt. Col. E. R. Rosene 
berg is director, cooperated in work 
ing out ‘the plan with civilians. 








Special to Army Times 


Commandos Make Things Hot 
Ror 3rd Army’s Blue Forces 


SOMEWHERE IN LOUISIANA—Back from the moors and meadows of Britain where they 
learned commando tactics from the Scot, the English, and Irish raiders, 
and his three sergeants reported to Maj. Gen. Omar N. Bradley, Red army commander, today for per- 
mission “to raise a little hell behind enemy lines.” 
the British commandos, the soldiers are itching to give their bag of dirty tricks a shakedown test on 
Blue troops here in Louisiana’s scrubby lowland, 


a shaggy-haired lieutenant 


Picked months ago for overseas training with 





Proving Ground, Md., 


and we. 
mander of the center. 
Col. William S. Bartley, RTC 











FORT RILEY, Kans.—Providing a 
concrete link to the period of the 
15th Cavalry’s original activation 
prior to 1919, eight historic loving 
cups dating between 1905 and 1914 
were recently returned to the regi- 
ment by the officers club of Ft. Bliss, 
Texas. 

Most of the cups commemorate 
horse show triumphs by troops or 
individuals from the 15 Cavalry, al- 








though one of the trophies was 
awarded for a Ft. Myer, Va., basket- 
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ON A TOUR of the replacement training center at Aberdeen 


the first lady used a jeep, even as you 
Beside her is Brig. Gen. Bethel W. 


Simpson, com- 


In front seat beside the driver is Lt. 


executive officer. Gen. 


Maj. 


Charles : Harris, s, Jr. commands the Proving Ground. 





Eight Historie Trophies 
Returned to 15th Cavalry 


ball championship, won by Troop C 
in 1912-13. 


Included in the collection 


are & 
cup for the Third Annual Military 
Horse Show at Ft. Myer in 1913, 


and another from the National Capi- 
tal Horse Show, held at Washington, 
D. C., in 1911. Both these trophies 
were won by Troop C, as were all 
but one in the entire collection—a 
1914 exhibition drill cup won by 
Troop I at an El Paso, Tex., military 
tournament. 
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‘Harbor De 


FORT BANKS, Mass.—Packed with 
& thousand and one laughs, the Har- 
bor Defenses of Boston all-soldier 
Tevue opened its scheduled harbor 
tour last Tuesday at Fort Revere, 

ass. The show met with a howling 
Success, playing to one of the larg- 
est groups of servicemen ever to as- 
femble in the Fort Revere post the- 
atre. Following its éne night stand 
at Revere, the show continued on 
through the harbor playing in turn 
at Forts Warren, Andrews, Standish, 
Strong, Ruckan, Dawes and Banks. 

The show which has been in re- 
hearsal for the past two months was 
oo. under the supervision of 

- Walter Adler, Special Service 
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for: the Harbor Defense . of - 


ense Show 


Boston. Twenty-five 
make up the cast, some of whom 
have had previous theatrical experi- 
ence. 

Two original songs are used in the 
production, one of which was com- 
posed by Pvt. George Nigro of the 
241st C.A. The other original song 
that helps highlight the show was 
written by Howard Pember of the 
WPA, who directed all the choral 
numbers. His song, “The Boston 
Harbor Fortis,” ig dedicated to Brig. 
Gen. Richard F. Cox, commanding 
the Harbor Defenses of Boston. 

One of the biggest hits of the show 
was the Floradora number. In this 
number half of the boys participating 





service men| 


Wows “Em 


dress as girls of the early 1900's pe- 
riod and the other half dress as gay 
dandies of the same period. Private 
Frank Henneberger, rotund as a can- 
nonball, with a knack for keeping 
out of step, kept the soldier audience 
in stitches. 


“Hi Soldier” was the first all-soldier 
revue ever produced in the Harbor 
Defenses or Boston which utilized 
talent from every post on the Harbor 
and then made a tour of all the forts. 
Its success was due in large part to 
the untiring efforts of Pvt. Memy 
Sochin of the Special Service Office. 
Private Sochin prior to his induction 
into the armed services was a mem- 
ber of Ruby Newman's otchestra. He 





has also had his own band. 





And — unpleasantly well-tutored 
in the ABC’s of commando homicide 
—they’re big enough to do it. 

Leader of the group Is 
browned George H. Bright, Jr., an 
architect from Princetown, A _ nat- 
ural for rough tweeds and a pipe in 
peacetime, today he wears a pair of 
green combat coveralls decorated 
with a swaggerish commando dagzer. 

The sergeants make a _ versatile 
trio. Sgt. George Underwood is a 
tree surgeon from New York’s great 
North woods who's been “climbing 
trees and tramping the woods” since 
he left Syracuse University in 1932. 
Sgt. Bert Scriven is taller and lankier 
—a deceptively husky operations en- 
gineer from Salina, Kansas. Set. 
Alex Konsavage is a stocky miner 
from Pennsylvania who has missed 
little of the world in his pre-war 
years of wandering. 


dark- 


No Sleep 
If predictions bear watching, Maj. 
Gen. Oscar W. Griswold and his Blue 
troops are in for worrisome sleepless 


nights in this next phase of Gen. 
Walter Krueger's Third Army ma- 
neuvers. The sergeants have prom- 
ised them that, 

War games — ever in Loujsiana — 
are a cinch, the quartette will tell 
you, after several months in a com- 


mando camp with live bullets nipping 
their heels. For twelve to fifteen 
hours a day, seven days a week, 
lived on double time in a commando 
training center 
ain.” 

“Slow down,” said Underwood, 
“and there was a sharpshooter behind 


they 


|a machine gun to keep you worried 


| an 


and running.” 

Once, during a landing operation, 
uncannily deft machine gunner 
shot the paddle out of Bright's hand. 
Scriven has a bullet hole in his 
canteen. And all of them have had 
dirt sprayed in their faces by ma- 
chine gun fire. 

At that, however, they're sold on 
the value of live ammunition for 
training. 

“Teaches 
down,” 
his own tales to tell of bullets. 

Furloughs? Ha-Ha! 


you 


about their lack of weekend 
passes, the sergeants can’t suppress 
a laugh. In all their commando 
training, they had only one aftcr- 
noon off and spent that drying 
their clothes at a bonfire. 

Drying was always a problem for 
the Americans. On arrival 
depot, the first thing they 
to Jaunder the clothes they wore on 
the oversees trip. Three weeks later 
they claimed their laundry still 
hanging, still wet, 

Underwood dismissed the weather 
simply: “We worked wet, ate wet, 
slept wet and got up wet,” he said. 

Maneuver hikes are picnics for 
the trio. When the American con- 
tingent arrived at their commando 
station they were met at the depot 
by several civilians and a British 
sergeant. 

“Blimey,” the shopkeepers shouted 
when they saw the new bucket head- 
gear, “the Jerries are come.” It was 
their first view of the new Amark ‘an 


plain 








helmet, 


“somewhere in Brit- | 


to.keep your head | 
explained Konsavage who has 


When soldiers on maneuvers com- | 


at the! 
did was | 


ULHRA HO VATE OOOH 


Croft 
Capers 


“ATOMS IVALLLLGEAEE AE 


CAMP CROFT, S. C.—CAMP 
CROFT’S TENTH INFANTRY traine 


ing (colored) regiment paraded in 
honor of a retiring top sergeant, and 
celebrated the first anniversary of 
its service club last week. Honoring 
First Sgt. Eugene Davis, the parade 
was first on the post to be conducted 
by non-coms. Maj. Gen. Charles F. 
Thompson gave the climax address 
at the service club anniversary pro- 
gram, in which he stressed “this 1s 
an American army” . SPARTAN- 
BURG, second home of Crofters, will 
hold USO Institute for volunteers in 
interest of extending recreation ac- 
tivities for Croftmen. Committee in 


charge is headed by Sam Francis, 
director of city’s Catholic Soldiers 
hall. 

CROFT currently has 17 camp 


units posted with 100 per cent in 
class A pay reservations for purchase 
of war bonds ... CROFT played host 
to its first full-scale symphonic con- 
cert this week when a 50-piece sym- 
phony orchestra from Chicago, under 


baton of the noted conductor, Bohu- 
mir Kryl, presented a concert in a 
post theater. Two concerts were 


given here, with one being a special 
performance for music-lovers from 
Spartanburg. 

A SMALL BORE RIFLE TEAM {!s 
being formed in Croft to compete by 
correspondence. with ROTC teams 
and other service outfits. First match 
was held October 16 with New York 
university. Over 50 schools in the 
nation having ROTC units are being 
contacted for matches with the 
Crofters, who are out of the Ninth 
training regiment. 








The sergeant, however, was less 
concerned and less impressed. He 
marched them seven miles to camp 
lin a little less than two hours. Five 
weeks iater the Americans marched 
;}seven miles in an hour and set a 
camp record for a march of fifteen 
miles in two hours and. eight 
minutes. Previously, the British 
mark had been two hours and fifteen 
minutes, 


British Are Brave 


Each of the 
that the British 


sergeants will agree 
do make brave sole 
diers. One commando, shot in the 
| calf of his leg by a sergeant who 
|came too close, was back on duty 
jin an hour and a half. Another 
|}commando broke his arm and re- 
| turned to duty two days later with 
| his arm in a cast but without a sling. 
The three sergeants also had their 
|first taste of the famed British 
| humor while suspended in mid-air 
with nine other men Over a muddy 
stream. One of the Britishers cut 
| the rope, 

evened the score, however, 
slang with their British 
allies. The adjectives were descrip- 
tive but strictly fighting words, 
Now they're wondering what happen- 
ed when the Tommies used them on 
other American doughboys. 

Their favorite find in Britain was 
a box of genuine American cornflakes 
at the home of a neighboring farmer. 
The first thing they headed for on 
| their return to the United States was 
|}a double chocolate sundae. 

Britain, the sergeants and lieu. 
tenant will agree, is all out for war, 
stripped to the belt and freed of all 
extras. They wished the same might 
be said of American cities. 

Until next week, however, the 
sergeants have only two things on 
their mind: how to raise commande 
hell with the Blue forces and how 
to lay their hands on the bushel of 
family mail that piled up when, they 
left the states many months ago. 


They 
by swapping 
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Two Rucker Bands Compete |Buy a Bomber Is Goal T 
J ® 4 
For Their Own Equipment amp ampalgnj-— 
seven ¢ 
. . gnsidered 
CAMP SWIFT, Tex.—Camp Swift officers and enlisted meq ome 

CAMP RUCKER, Ala.—A novel) are now buying a bomber for the United States fighting forces! ” 
oo. ee ee = First military camp in the United States to launch a “Buy q § 1 Thin! 
a 2 _ Pa yin ae aud Bomber” campaign, Camp Swift already has swung out on this pistons 
sented at the field house. It was, drive-—a drive that’s going to take:a cool quarter of a million Five 
the first dance of this type ever dollars to put over the top. And that‘s in addition to the tremen. 
given in Camp Rucker and the pro- dous total in War Bonds already purchased by soldiers here under J » yarg. 
caste Gorived from it were used 06 the Army’s pay reservation plan and otherwise 
outfit the two bands with new uni- e Army's pay p . peaking, 
forms, leggings, cross-belts, and other | ‘ Already the “Buy A Bomber” cam- — 
incidentals. paign in well under way. Two pur-|jead off with this drive for Army + 

The two bands, the Infantry, direct- 5 chases of bonds, outside pay reser-| camps.” 
ed by Sgt. Ernie Harszy, and the| vation purchases, have launched the| he spirit of enthusiasm is spread. 
Artillery, directed by Sergeant Berke, | bomber drive with a total of $10,500. | ing. The entire camp is steamed up 
alternated in furnishing music, and | : Before the month is out, predictions | over the campaign, and its success § 3% Foot 
between them they kept the dancers have been made freely, the total will |is assured. generally 
busy with a full program of tunes oe 3 a Cnn = °s 
from the modern jitterbug specials | The “Buy A Bomber” drive will be ! wi 
to the three-quarter melodies of yes- | is taken into every barrack, every mess 8B li p e 
a ene Ey Iss BifS Jun 

More than 600 girls from surround- DOS. ith t 4 placards, in to act a 
ing towns were on hand to dance oa sauen gt chubd LAAN cy: 
ge apne cael pe — age No soldier will have a chance to By T/3rd Oscar Williams Tr 
musical theme and musical symbols | eee Se — pot oe ~ FORT BLISS, Tex.—T/4th Charles 5, Of 1 
were hung from the ceiling along ver Bonds, Camp Swift is going to Robertson, Amarillo, Tex., stationed § field Ra 
with gaily colored banners to create § do something else—a great, big | 2t Fort Bliss, has something at home A—T 
a panorama of ome. The nenenees something else! : he’d like to rent out—a -complete 6 ar. 
of the Field Artillery and the Blue When the suggestion was laid be-| Tuxedo outit. ™ 
of the Infantry fore Col. L. A. Kurtz, post com- He bought the $70 suit—plus shoes sug’ 

. ‘|mander, it met with instant ap-|and studs—approximately half a ' 

A floor show was presented at the | =| proval. “Why not?” Colonel Kurtz|week before Pearl Harbor plunged 6. Indi 
half-way mark and was highlighted commented. “Our soldiers are buy-| the United States into war, when he ff which c 
by a burlesque of a present-day quiz ;_ ing War Bonds regularly, the cam-|was in the Enlisted Reserve Corps, ff telescop 
show. Legitimate prizes were given © paign has been successful, but every- | He has had little chance to wear it Tr 
alternately with booby prizes. After ~ one wants to do more. We need | since, for in two months time he was 
the show all the contestants were ; _ bombers, big, terrible, destructive | back in the Army. 1.1f ) 
lined up on the stage and a picture fs bombers, and Camp Swift will buy If he gets a chance to go home on § horizont 
was snapped as they held their prizes ©” one.” furlough, Robertson would like very § etende 
up before the audience. One of the . Colonel Kurtz hastened to add that | much (please, Sarge) just to put the A— 
prizes given was a pair of red-flan- : the “Buy A Bomber” campaign | suit on for five minutes and stand B— 
nels, size 50. would in no way slow down the reg- | around in it. Meantime, every morn- o— 

Details of the dance were handied ular, already established War Bond jing at reveille he climbs into the D— 
by the Special Service Office of the puchasing drive in the camp. “This | latest thing in olive drab, 
8lst Division. Acting as master of LOOKING like a dove of peace is this frying size chicken > over -— gong Rg me ef- SA 
ceremonies was Cpl. John Bradshaw : ot : " orts,” he said. “This is the extra Pvt. Augustine Mirabol, a 
au tacit tes nis cour wae Gal. oe one . yo ps. prizes — a aoe a. . lick we'll hit against the enemy. This | Joving pe eam By ng soma — 
Leonard Widom. Other entertainers nds Gance in ihe ile ouse at Amp mucker. 10 len 0 is the additional push we'll give| Taos, N. M., had never clipped his 
were Pfc. Harvey Gudenau and Sgt. the contestant who won the prize is Cpl. John Bradshaw, toward our victory, and I am more| hair ‘te the full 30 years of his life Zo 
Art Turnbull, M. C. of the show. than pleased that Camp Swift can He wore it in braids, but when 

it was let out it came to his belt, 
F Fl ° Ti an estimated 36 inches. (Ins 
ormer ying igers Then, last week, he entered the § ‘Time 
e Army and Private Mirabol went to sue of 

9 Fort Bliss Reception Center, where 
Once Bombed by Japs, They’re Together Again ii ie int irate’ | 
9 him to ng gy B—dnd told him It’s t 
to cut his hair. her 

CAMP GRANT, Ill.—The last bar-| occasion a dud dropped from a plane| a Jap flier’s parachute. Shot down|held for ground crewmen who y z | 
racks these two soldiers shared lay| he had neither seen nor heard. It| over their field, the enemy pilot| scored occasional successes with A soldier of the Anti-aircraft Train- Zoot- 
off the side of a tiny airfield near| landed but failed to explode less than] jumped but refused to open his rifles and Tommy guns against low ing Center, Pvt. C. Schwenk, fought | 
Toungoo, Central Burma. Jap bomb-/10 feet from the place Janski was| chute. They attribute this to be the ? in the last war in the Kaiser’s Army Shuc 
ers, operating from a base less than| repairing. belief instilled by the Tokyo high| flying strafers and bombers. But | but he intends now to fight to defeat } 
15 minutes’ flying time from their| A full night’s sleep, uninterrupted| command that Americans kill all| this, both men admitted, was risky | pitlerism. To b 
pocked field, were making lethal calls| by attacks, was virtually unknown| prisoners. The Japs prefer suicide. business. “We were very happy German sok To 
on a non-stop schedule. to the Tigers whose working day was Praise Ciang Kai Chek The record of the AVG is a matter | diers in the front line trenches when ioe 

To meet next at Camp Grant’s|from one hour before sunup until At Chungking, Free China’s capli-| of history, but Quick and Janski|the armistice was signed in 1918,” —— 
recruit reception center was stranger|one hour after sunset. Passes at] tal, Madam Chiang Kai Chek pre-| were able to add several descriptive | Private Schwenk said. He served Pluc! 
than fiction but hard fact for these| best were infrequent, but then| sented each Tiger with a silk scarf| chapters, They regalled their first] two and one-half years in the Ger- Trim 
two members of the American Volun-| AVG’ers had little energy left over,| bearing her husband’s signature in| engagement before leaving Rangoon.| man army, and. attributes the final 
teer Group, better known as the Fly-| according to the duo. Chinese characters. The AVG mem-| With but two ships ready for serv-| defeat to the depletion of artillery Repl 
ing Tigers. That both had gotten Janski recalls racing a bomb to a| bers could find nothing but praise |ice, a flight of 50 Zeros and 1-97’s| and the arrival of fresh American ” 
out alive was a surprise. bomb shelter. “That night the Japs| for the fight China is waging under| came in for the attack. From their | troops, With 

These veterans of America’s cur-| were dropping 500-pound demolition] Chiang Kai Chek’s leadership. slit trench, Quick and Janski watched Zoot 
tain raiser in the battle of the Pa-| bombs. The planes were directly} The Tigers also found means of|the spectacle of two Americans| THE QM CORPS has recently pur- ) 
cific were Edwin A. Janski, 26, and| overhead and had the field in range} mixing business with pleasure. Pilots| breaking up the formation and get-|chased 300,000,000 pounds of table Aw 
Carl Quick, 27. Both had reenlisted| as we leaped out of bed racing for| were offered a $500 bonus for each/| ting three planes each against 25-1 | salt for the Army—and it is expected We’ 
and are here enroute to new posts.| the trenches. The second after I| Jap ship downed. The same offer | odds. to last only a few months . 

Janski and Quick were technical} made my ditch a big one struck a And 
sergeants in ground crews of the| few feet away. The'trench caved in 
Army Air Forces when the group, to| but I was all right after I dug my- No Fooling cats 
be headed by Col. Claire Chennault,| self out.” e 
was selected from picked volunteers. Left Their Barracks 
They were charter members with the Later the ground crewmen were OUunS rm i? ed rn ra e — 
Tigers until the group was disbanded.| forced to evacuate their barracks pan 
The final tally credited the group,| and sleep under the planes they had 
despite impossible odds, with taking} taxied under trees. FORT KNOX, Ky.—When an ap-) # ganna ” He Pa 
10 Jap planes, mostly bombers, for! Janski and Quick had first-hand] prentice machinist enlists in the| of / mates 
every one lost. experience with the Ponjis, whose| , |. , ae 

250 In All sinister activities were credited with | “'™Y - het ne may Hern mere , 

One hundred pilots and 150 tech-| much of Hirohito’s success in Burma.| bout his trade it can mean only ui 
nicians comprised the original band. Originally bandits who turned] one thing—the Army gives the best 
They formed at Rangoon against the priests to claim immunity from the| type of training possible. 
ominous backdrop of the successful| British, the shaved skulls and livid That | hat 19-year-old Pvt. A i 
Japanese campaign against Burma.| orange robes of the Ponjis were a ts wnat banged poe —_— ¥ 
Chennault’s men unloaded their|everywhere. The favorite forms of| Wegweiser did, but Private Wegwei- : by F 
meager equipment under attack and| sabotage in the ample repertoire of| ser took full advantage of the situa-| °° = Pub 
constantly harried, they fought from| those Japanese agents were sniping | tion. He enlisted in the Armored : He 
half a dozen airfields in the course | and the lighting of arrow-like signal| ,, eee ‘ dyi in th at Fi 
of as many months. fires leading enemy bombers to Al- Force. Now he is studying in 9 geth 

Headed for interior stations via the | lied fields. tank department of the Armored “You 
Burma road, Janski drove a truck But the picture was not entirely| Force School here. doze: 
loaded with ammunition and plane black, according to the sergeants. Youngsters from all over the na- frm 
parts. Quick preceded the convoy in | First of all there was Colonel Chen-| ,. . : show 
a jeep keeping the road clear. nault, now Brig. Gen. Claire Chen- tion ‘ are doing the same thing. of | 

Quick survived his first Jap attack|nault. The inspiration and genius They re beating the draft ay enlist- bom 
at the strategic town of Poshan. His|of this commander was the high| i" in the branch of the service they recti 
truck headed a convoy which had| point in the career of the Flying| like best, and hundreds of 18 and on | 
just emerged from the town. Alight-| Tigers. 19-year-olds are selecting the Ar- apea 
ing to investigate a road block, “I'd go anywhere with him,” Quick mored Force. thre 
Quick heard the peculiar uneven roar| said. Reminded that he literally had| Private Wegweiser is typical of 
of a flight of low flying Jap bombers. | already, Quick added, “Well, I'd go|those boys. There are hundreds of x 
His first formation consisted of 27| again.” others just like Private Wegweiser Bhi 
planes. It was followed by a second| As souvenirs of their campaign,| now studying at the Armored Force Co. 
of 24 heavy craft. The attack cost| one of the two carries the panel of| School and making top-notch grades.| 16) 
the lives of 3,000 Chinese. Before —_—___—_——_———-|One is Pvt. Elliott Pugh. Private| @ the 
the smoke had risen from devastated " . a Pugh enlisted in the Armored Force shir 
Poshan, Zeros flying in their familiar Mexican-Born Soldier and asked to come here to study mo- of i 
tight formation arrived to strafe. ’ . . torcycles. In civilian life, Private sho: 

Quick saved himself by burying up Serves at Camp Stewart Pugh was an electric welder. When Nay 
to the nose in the mud and water} CAMP STEWART, Ga.—A Mexi-| the war is over, he will have an ad- es Be the 
of a roadside rice paddy. Although|can-born soldier who has been serv-| ditional job he can do. id : sae nay 
his truck was undamaged, others| ing in the Army of the United States There is one boy, Pvt. George W. gor 
were not so lucky. has been selected as an Officer Can-| Turner, who had his father’s Army rE ~~ . 

Close to Enemy didate from Camp Stewart. record before him as an inspiration iy Ox oe by 

Janski believes the worst hazard He is Sgt. Wenceslao J. Contreras, | for voluntary enlistment at 18. Both : & { ‘ ; a 
> bi ror was the necessity|a native of Saltillo, Coahuila, Mexi-| father and son knew what was best i I, *y AN me 
of Operating so close to enemy fields.|co. Born there on Sept. 28, 1916, he| for the son. So, young Turner came : : se : 2s e 
Their field at Toungoo was less than|came to the United States in the|to the Armored Force and now is PRIVATE Wegweiser by as an apprentice machinist in civil fac 
7 miles from the enemy’s maih base| spring of 1924, with his mother and| being trained in the gunnery depart- life but he thought he “could learn a lot more about mechan- the 
inside the Thailand border. On one| father. ment of the Armored Force School.| ics right now in the Army.” ai 
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Pace ll 





seven out of ten on this one is 
iensidered pretty good in unlearned 


quarters. 


1, Think fast and tell us how many 

@wisions in a Corps: 

Two Three Four 
Five Unspecified 





. 
9. Largest fighting unit, tactically 
king, is: 
“a A platoon 
A regiment 
A division 
An army 
* * 
$, Foot troops, to their disgust, are 
generally asked to march at so many 
steps a minute: 
36 


. 


712 90 


106 


. 


120 


° . 


4. The main duty of the point Is 
fo act as security against surprise 
attack: 


True False 


5. Of which of the following does 
field Ration “C” consist? 
A—Three bars of concentrated 
olate. 





) 


Cans of meat, crackers, 

sugar and coffee. 

* . 

6. Indirect observation means that 

which can only be seen through a 

telescope or field glasses: 
True 


False 


7. If your sergeant holds his rifle 
horizontally above his head with arms 
extended, what does the signal mean: 

A—Enemy is in sight. 
B—Take cover. 

C—Come on! 

D—Deploy as skirmishers. 


8A bridgehead is 


foothold 


Zoot-Suit Boy 


(Inspired by cartoon titled 
‘Time to Change’ in recent is- 
sue of Army Times). 





Patk your little suit away, 


It’s time to help old U.S.A. 
There’s no more time to jitter, 
{ gay 
Zoot-Suit Boy—you've had your 
day. 
Shuck from thee those sloppy 
pants, 


To be a man you have the chance, 

To train your feet to march, not 
dance— 

For war is hell and not romance! 

Pluck away those silly ties, 

Trim the hair that hides your 
eyes, 

Replace the coat designed for 
jives 

With a uniform, and soldierize! 

Zoot-Suit Boy, should you feel 


The Army Quiz 


CUI, WU LUM 





blue? 

A war is on, there’s lots to do; 

We've got to see the battle 
through 

And the flag we serve is your 
flag too! 


—Pfc. Travis Parry, Btry. H., 
65th Regt., Inglewood, Calif. 
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By Mary Willis 


“YOU'LL NEVER GET RICH,” 
by Herc Ficklen; Consolidated Book 
Publishers, Chicago. 

Here Ficklen of a Cavalry division 
at Fort Bliss, Tex., has gathered to- 
gether in his little " pamphlet entitled 
“You'll Never Get Rich” some two 
dozen of his popular cartoons about 
Army life. Included is our favorite, 
showing a little soldier in the midst 
of heavy fire—shglls, bullets and 
bombs bursting and falling in all di- 
rections at once—tapping his superior 
on the shoulder: “Sir, I'd like to 
Speak to the lieutenant about a 
three-day pass.” 

“AMERICA’S NAVY”, edited by 
Shepherd Knapp; Rand McNally & 
Co., Chicago. 10c. 

One of a set of books dealing with 
the Army, the Navy and U. S. battle- 
ships, this Ittle pocket-sized digest 
of information about the Navy carries 
short, concise facts about the U. S. 
Navy from the time a man goes into 
the training station until those in the 
Raval air corps learn to dive-bomb. 





“U. 8S. BATTLESHIPS AT WAR,” 











by Thomas Penfield; Rand McNally 
& Co., Chicago. 10c. 

The floating fortresses of our Navy 
&re described in this little book with 
facts about the navigating bridge, 
the Wheelhouse, the tharthduse,; the 


gained and held on the far side of a 
river: 
True False 


. J s 


9. In the Army, how many types 
of supplies are there? 
Four Five 

Seven 


Six 
Eight 


10. Why do most soldiers prefer 
riding in an upper berth? 





A—It’s easier riding than a lower. 
B—They can sleep alone, 
C—lIt costs them less. 


* . *. 


(Answers on Page 16) 


Not a Bird Bath But... 





They 


ave Hima Nice, New 


Shiney Stove, Bless ‘Em 


By Robert Loftus 


CAMP SHELBY, Miss.—They gave me a nice round and fat little stove, the supply room per- 


sonnel did, God bless their souls. 


And—well, never mind my opinion of whoever turned out the four lengths of stove pipe: 


Corporals Tom Thorpe and Frank 


Johnson and Pvt. Bernard Stumpp, 
who among others infest one end of 
hutment No. 8, headquarters detach- 
ment, were alternately filling the air 
with lurid language and a terrific 
tinny din as they viciously pounded 











“I knew somethin’ was wrong — I didn’t have ‘er in lowl” 
By Sgt. Cattermole, Camp Barkley, Tex. 





Thoughts While Strolling .. . 


On Police-Up Detail 


(With a Military Salute to Edgar A. Poe) 


By Cpl. Henry J. Foner, HQ Co., 


86th Div., Camp Gruber, Okla. 


Once upon a detail dreary, while I labored weak and weary 


And with body bent and battered, pushed a broom across the floor— 

As I poked my weapon, trusty, through the corners, dark and dusty, 

All my thoughts were lewd and lusty, for I'd had a “night before.” 

Three stale beers were my undoing on that hectic “night before’— 
Only these and nothing more. 


bored me, 


war. 


As I flicked the dust heap toward me, all this senseless sweeping 


This was scarce the thrill that lured me when I came to fight this 


I had visioned battles raging, with myself in them engaging— 


Half a hundred Nazis caging—caging Nazis by the score. 
But instead I cornered dust heaps, dirty dust heaps by the score. 
Only these and nothing more. 


All at once, my mind went reeling with a most peculiar feeling, 

And my broom became a rifle—death was streaming from its bore. 
"Midst the shouting and the shelling, scores of foemen I was felling— 
Then I heard the sergeant yelling—-yelling ‘Foner, clean that floor!” 


All the gratitude I garnered was his ‘Foner, clean that floor!” 


Only this and nothing more. 


tered, 


Back I went with spirits shattered to the work that hardly mat- 


And with body bent and battered, pushed a broom across the floor. 


story, 
In the annals, grim and gory, of 


Only this and nothing more. 


Mine was not the task of glory—No bold bard would write my 


this globe-encircling war... 


They may set aside a footnote for the man who swept the floor— 





the ends of the stove pipe lengths 
in what seemed a hopeless effort to 
mangle, subdue, or otherwise beat 
the pipe lengths into a shape where 
they could be joined together. 

“New stove, huh,” I remarked 
inanely, 

Snappy Comeback 


Thorpe glared at me. “No, stupid. 
These are GI bird baths which the 
government is installing in coopera- 
tion with the Audubon Society for 
the relief of vagrant yardbirds.” 

It was obvious that the trio were 
in no mood for any frothy chit chat 
so I ankled my way down to the 
other end of the hutment which I 
infested alone. 


had left me with one of the cuddly 
little monsters and four pieces of 
those vicious pipe lengths which like 
Humpty Dumpty “can never be put 
together again.” 


I sat on the edge of my Army 
chaise lounge and stared at the fat 
little thing and its obnoxious pieces 
of pipe. 

Quick to realize that nothing 
would get done if I just sat there 
and stared, I got up promptly, put 
on my cap and went over to the post 
exchange for a couple of beers. 

By the time I returned it was 
dark and I had managed nicely to 
forget that the worrisome little thing 
ever existed. Then I fell over it 
in the dark. After damning it 
roundly for five minutes I pulled 
myself and my bruised shins into bed 
for the night. 


Three Days Pass 


Three days passed. Three horrible 
days of being haunted by the spectre 
of that loathsome, fat and dismem- 
bered little Buddha. 


Suggested to Thorpe, Johnson and 
Stumpp that they might like to help 
me put the thing up. 

“Chum,” said Johnson, “you can 
have our money, our clothes, and 
even a date with our best girl. But 
as for fooling around with another 
of those stoves. No. Loudly and 
definitely, no. Rather would we pre- 
fer something pleasant like a 25- 
mile hike.” 

When I reached the stage where 
I was about to either turn the damn 
thing over to the scrap metal drive 
or shove it in my barracks bag just 
to get it out of my sight, Pvt. George 
Sherrill rolled in with his barracks 
bags and announced that he was 
moving in our hutment. 

He pitched his equipment on his 
cot and sat down. 

“You are handy at putting up 
stoves?” I inquired hopefully. 

“No,” Sherrill replied succinctly. 


Near Tears 


“Well, we got to do something,” I 
muttered in a tragic voice, just 
stopping short of wringing my hands. 

“Really,” replied Sherrill with a 
yawn. “Let’s go over to the PX for 
a beer and drink this situation over. 
Maybe someone will steal the thing 
while we are gone,” he added. 

It was two or maybe three hours 
later—anyway it was later—when we 
returned. The stove in its broken- 
down state was still there but some- 
thing new had been added. 

We found Pvt. Andy Gereg had 





And there I found that someone | 


moved into the hutment. 

“Gereg, old pal, we are charmed, 
to say the least, to learn that you 
have become an inmate of our coune 
try villa here on headquarters row, 
We are...” 

“Very touching,” Gereg  inter- 
rupted, “but I am broke, and besides 
how long has this stove been laying 
around here. It ought to be put up 
and right now,” he continued in a 
stern voice. 

I started to open my mouth, 
Sherrill kicked me in the ankle. 


“Well, let’s get going on this 
stove,” Gereg ordered briskly. 
“First, we will put the stove 


lengths together,” he continued. 
Disbeliever in Our Midst 


There was a loud and vulgar laugh 
from Corporal Johnson who was 
wallowing in comfort on his cot. 

“If I know anything about those 
stove pipes, I'd say getting them to- 
gether will definitely be the last 
thing you ever do.” 

Sherrill, in the meantime, was at- 
tempting to jam the first length inte 
the chimney. He succeeded only in 
knocking the chimney off the Mut- 
ment. I started out to look for @ 
ladder but somehow wound up in 
the PX ordering a beer. 

When I got back I noted that 
Sherrill and Gereg had somehow 
managed to get the chimney back 
up. 

“Where have you been?” they 
asked when I stepped into the hut- 
ment. 

“Looking for a ladder,” I replied 
in an injured tone to forestall any 
accusations. 

An hour later and the hutment 
was blue with curses, but we did 
manage, in that time, to batter the 
stove pipe lengths into a state of 
semi-submission and got them joined 
together in a loose sort of way. 

From then on in_ everything 
moved smoothly. 

By midnight we were finished. 





Up eee 


FASTER! 











Almost Disaster 


RANDOLPH FIELD, Tex.—Ran- 
dolph Field recruits recently parti- 
cipated in what was probably the 
largest ball game in history. One 
thousand men—500 on each side— 
shoved an 18-foot push ball about 
on their two-acre drill field during 
recreation period. 

Size of the teams was ordered 
reduced by Maj. Lewis Taylor, 
officer in charge of recruit train- 
ing. As the issue grew more heat- 
ed, the men crowded so closely to- 
gether that a battle royal narrow- 
ly was averted. 








room, the fireroom and engine room, 
and other portions of a warship, to- 
gether with the work done in each 
section of the ship. 


“AMERICA’S ARMY,” edited by 
Shepherd Knapp, Rand McNally & 
Co., Chicago. 10c. 

“America’s Army” carries on where 
“America’s Navy” left off—and gives 
out with a wealth of information as 
to what our men in the armed forces 





are doing with themselves these days. 


penal bridge, the galley, the radio There’ ste” paragtaphs dedling with 


gas discipline, parachute 
guard duty, Jui jitsu for military po- 
lice, barbed-wire tactics, rifle air de- 
fense, blind flying, air photography 
and other items of general interest 
and the part that they play in our 
Army of today. 

“IN INNOCENT MERRIMENT,” 
by Franklin P. Adams; Whittlesey 
House, N. Y.. $8.00 (Anthology). 


attack, 





Impassioned* | defender ‘ef - light 





poets, including, in their undeniably 
lighter moments, such figures as By- 
ron, Coleridge, Dryden, Pope, and 
Swift. Contemporary verse is repre- 
sented by Margaret Fishback, Dor- 
othy Parker, Clarence Day, Phyllis 


McGinley, A. A. Milne and Samuel 
Hoffenstein. 
F.P.A., of “Information, Please” 


fame, honestly admits that the con- 
tents of the book are his favorite bits 
of Hght verse and-+praise be—is loud 


verse, (F\P-A! ‘has® gatheted opal ber | inveonfessing his preference fornlight 
390 poems of dn») tmpressive \¢istyefiverse. 


hte Lat | 


In one hour’s time you can learn te 
write in 5 minutes what now requires 
half aw hour by longhand! 


At lectures, in the classroom, in busk 
ness conferences, in court, over the ‘phone 
or radio . . . you can teke down your 
notes es fast as you hear them . 
amazingly simple system called SHORT- 
SCRIPT—invented by A. Maerz, well 
known author and researcher—lends win 
to words—enables you to actually write te 
5 minutes what would require 30 minutes 
in longhand. 


NOT SHORTHAND! 


Shorthand takes months to master, le 
tedious, difficult! SHORTSCRIPT is e@ 
simple system of abbreviating the A.B.C."s, 
Even a 12-year-old can learn the funda- 
mentals in an hour. Here is a boon te 
men in the Army. Can you write the 
alphabet? Then you cen write SHORT. 
SCRIPT. 


TRY 5 DAYS AT MY RISK! 


Send coupon below with check or money 
order for only $1.00 and I'll send you the 
complete course by return mail. If you 
don't find SHORTSCRIPT fascinating and 
easy to learn—simply return and I'll re 
fund your money. You take no risk... 
so ACT NOW! [Descriptive circuler upon 
request). 

Improve your spare time while in the 
Army. Make yourself more efficient by 
learning SHORTSCRIPT. 

It will come in handy In taking down 
notes in your daily task and when you 
return to civilian life you will have added 
an accomplishment that will help you in 
many ways. 


H. L. Lindquist, 
Dept. 1-6, 2 W. 46th 8t., 


Send complete 
course on 5 days’ trial for which I 


N. ¥. ©. 
SHORTSCRIPT 





enclose $1.00. If I am not de- 
lighted you are to return my 
money. 

Name..... 

Address... 
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IT is no trick at all, in a get-up like this, for a guy like Lou 
Costello to attract the attention of a beautiful girl like Diana 
Dorsey (Universal Pictures, we love you). At least, that's Q. 
what Osbert the Officeboy says. 
he did the Indian rope trick before an admiring throng of |son, or to the institution, for the credit of the 
15,000, many of whom walked away. 


And tells about the time 








Army camps and recruiting offices. 

Q. How soon after an application is made can the 
relatives or dependents expect to receive the allow- 
ance? 

A. Normally, when an application which is not 
retroactive is approved, the allowance will begin to 
accrue the first of the next succeeding month following 
date of application. For example, if the application is 
dated Dec. 27, the deduction from the soldier’s pay will 
be made in January and the allowance paid at the end 
of January. 

° * * 
Q. Who is eligible to receive the allotment? 
A. Class A dependents include the wife and chil- 
dren of a soldier and a former wife divorced to whom 
alimony is payable. They do not have to be dependent 
to be eligible for a family allowance. Class B includes 
the parents, brothers, sisters and grandchildren of the 
soldier and they must be dependent on the soldier for 
a substantial portion of their support to be eligible. 

. a 


Q. What is considered date of application? 
A. The date on which the application is filed by 
the soldier with his commanding officer, or, in the 
case of a civilian, the date it is received at the Allow- 
ance and Allotment Branch in Washington. 

. * s 
Q. Should the application be made by the soldier 
or his relatives or dependents? 
A. By the soldier whenever possible to avoid 
duplication which might delay action by causing 
unnecessary work. Before a relative or dependent 
makes application he should check with the soldier. 

. . > 

Q. Does the wife or child of a soldier have to 
prove financial dependency on the soldier to get an 
allowance? 

A. No. Class A dependents do not have to prove 
dependency. They must, however, prove relationship 
by submitting a duly certified copy of the record of 
marriage, birth certificate, divorce decree, adoption, 
ete. 

. i * 

Q. Does the parent, brother, sister or grandchild 
of a soldier have to prove dependency to obtain an 
allowance? 

A. Yes. Class B dependents must prove depend- 
ency and relationship to him. 

. > . 

Q. How can a Class B dependent prove depend- 
ency? 

A. By submitting with the application affidavits 
from at least two reputable disinterested persons at- 
testing to the relationship and the degree of depend- 
ency of the relative to the soldier. 

. . * 


Q. How will checks be sent to each relative or 
dependent of a soldier? 

A. Payment of the monthly allowance will be 
made to any person or institution designated by the 
soldier, or determined by the A & A Branch to be a 
proper person to whom such payment should be made. 

A space is provided on the blank for the applicant 
to show where the check or checks should be sent. 

. . » 
If a dependent is in a hospital or institution 
can the family allowance be made to some other per- 


dependent? 




















A quick scan of rosters of various” 


been serving Uncle Sam quite awhile 
—long enough, anyway, to become 
non-commissioned officers. 


For instance, there is Ray V. Pat- 
ton, a sergeant and acting leader of 
his platoon. He’s with the 304th 


A. Yes. The name should be entered on the appli- 
cation blank at the proper location and the A & A 
Branch will determine whether the designated payee 


Teeners Prove Their es 
Value at Blanding 


CAMP BLANDING, Fla.—Many 18 and 19-year-old Florida 

tl men are joining the Army at Camp Blanding in anticipation of pos- | Cadets USMA, aviation cadets, master sergeants, tech- 
sible teen-age selective service legislation, thus getting a head start | nical sergeants, staff sergeants, technicians third 

on thousands of other fellows their age. 


is a praper person to receive the money. 
* 


Q. Can a mother having two sons in the service 
receive an allotment from both of them? 
A. Yes, provided it can be shown that both had 
contributed a substantial portion of her support. 
+. s . 


Q. Are officers, Army nurses, warrant officers, 


grade, and members of the WAACS entitled to a family 
allowance? 





Private Lyon, 


A. No. Dependents of those in higher grades 


organizations here shows a number| Worth, Fla., whose father was a ser-| must look to voluntary allotments from the officers or 
of soldiers in their teens who have| seant major in the Marine Corps/ soldiers pay for support. 

during the last war. ° 
19, was a junior airplane mechanic 
before he joined the Army and now| nated? 
lie hopes to be assigned to the Air 
Forces where he can continue to| appointment to the third or higher grade in the Army; 
serve in this highly vital‘ trade. 


Q. Under what conditions will allowance be terml- 


A. The soldier’s death, discharge from service or 





death of any beneficiary; attainment of the 18th year 


cy ‘Questions: 


Any Dependen 


AULA UT TELL eee 


Ramifications of the Servicemen’s Dependence Allowance Act are not to be grasped in ong oa 
reading. Newly inducted soldiers, especially, are sure to find it somewhat confusing. Army 
Times here gives the answers to most of the questions commonly asked. For further informa. 
tion, we recommend Booklet FA-1 (Monthly Allowance for the Dependents of Soldiers) publisheq 
by the Allowance and Allotment Branch of the Adjutant General’s Office and available at ajj 








by any brother, sister, child or grandchild, except ¢h 
mentally or physically incapable of self-support; p 
riage of. any brothers, sister, child or granchild; 
marriage of a former wife divorced; cessation of 
pendency of Class B dependent; enlisted man’s requ. 
that Class B allowance be terminated; and all 
ances terminate six months after the end of thé 
> aa . 


Q. What happens to a family aNowance if a 
dier deserts? fc 
A. Payment will terminate at the end of 4 Camp 
month in which notice is received of a soldier’s g 
viction for desertion, or after he has been absent 
three months, whichever occurs first. If he is Jap T 
restored to duty, such allowances may be reinstated poe. i 
of the first of the month next succeeding that @ es 





which restoration occurs. needed € 
ee ~ the cost 
at distan 


Q. What arrangements should a man make wh 
is about to be inducted and wants an allowance fy 
his relatives or dependents? CAMI 
A. A new inductee is normally in the seven jus, Cas 
grade, a private. A man about to be inducted new 
make no arrangements prior to actual induction, ¢ and ta 


cept to gather the documentary evidence to back yp D®V!s t 
his application. He will be able to file after he hay @. the 
been inducted. achieve 
ae Villano 

i 

Q. Are family allowances subject to claim ote 


attachment? 

A. Family allowances are not assignable, not su 
ject to claims of creditors of any person to whom CAME 
in behalf of whom they are paid, and are not Mabe Stewart 


to attachment, levy or seizure under any legal @ Victorio’ 
equitable process whatever. match. 
* *2* 8 feated 1 
Q. Is it compulsory for an eligible soldier ahs 
appply for family allowance? Leroy ( 
A. Unit commanders will make a definite attem mond H 
to get them to apply for Class A allowances, and | Reson 
case the soldier refuses, the facts, with the con Grant. 
mander’s recommendation, will be sent to the A & nical k 
Branch which will then give the Class A relativg 

an opportunity to apply. Should there be no appli KEE 
cation from the soldier or the Class A dependent th 450 50 
matter will be dropped. | Z inter-s 
at Kee 


Q. If the Class A relatives apply and the soldie mailer, 
thinks, because of special circumstances, the applic Vande 
tion should not be granted, can the soldier appe 
from the provision requiring him to provide the famil ducted 
allowance? 


A. There is no way a soldier may control s ah 
application made by or in behalf of an eligible Class hurdl. 
e 
dependent. a at Tosh 
Q. Is it compulsory for the soldier to apply fe % 
Class B dependents? McC! 
A. No. This allowance is entirely optional wil merly 
the soldicr. e — Clellan 
, P cially, 
Q. What effect wll a courtmartial, or being slid gt 
NOT in line of duty, have on the allowance? Math 
A. Allowance will be paid as long as dependen > - 
: 5. the “1 
or relatives remain eligible. Deductions requi hard a 
from the soldier’s pay are-not disturbed by court 
martial forfeiture or forfeiture for being sick NO —s 
in line of duty. As long as soldier has status of le 


enlisted man in last four grades money will be paid. 
. . . 


Q. Are officer candidates and air mechanics eligi- ay 
ble for family allowance? 


A. Every soldier in the last four grades is eligib — 
to apply for allowance, subject to regulations, duri - - 
period which he and his dependents are eligible. one 

7 ¢ mask 

Q. What is an affidavit? a 

A. An affidavit is a statement or declaration i “'S 
writing made under oath before a civil or milit ov 
authority authorized to administer oaths. maton 

* * *« prog! 
sonn: 


Q. Will photostatic copies of documentary i 
dence be accepted? mS | 


A. Yes, provided the original shows no erasure of al 
alterations or irregularities and appears in all respect MI 
to be genuine. 

eee dolph 
Force 


Q. If the relatives or dependents of soldiers fe 
in immediate distress how can they get money to tid +? 
them over? 4 



















Combat Engineer battalion as is 
James M. McCoy, also a sergeant in 
charge of his squad. Both are 19. 
And there is T/4 Leo A. Hart, 19, a 
tank radio operator with the 6th 
Cavalry Regiment. With the 315th 
Infantry Regiment there are two 18- 
year-olds, T/4 Dewey Howell and 
Cpl. Warren P. Page. 
19-Year-Old Has Commission 

Then, just to show how much teert- 
agers can achieve in the Army, there 
is 2nd Lt. Jeremiah J. Sullivan, 19- 
year-old commissioned officer of the 
79th Infantry Division. 

Already such men as these are 
seasoned soldiers—trained and ready 
to fight for their country. They made 
their decision sometime ago; as oth- 
ers are making decisions now. 

“I think this war is almost entire- 
ly a young man’s war and the free- 
dom of our country depends on us 
young fellows,” said 19-year-old 
Henry Ertolt Jr. of Miami, who 
joined the Army here this week. “I 
think that fellows in their teens 
should be getting into the Army 
right now and giving every doggone 
thing they’ve got for the preserva- 
tion of this country.” 

Father Was Marine 

























PINE CAMP, N. Y. — With the 
civilian population of the entire na- 
tion turning in small mountains of 
salvageable materials, the Army, and 
especially the troops in Pine Camp, 
this second largest military reserva- 
tion in the nation, are likewise con- 
tributing their full share. 


Lt. Paul J. Steinke, chief of the 
Salvage and Reclamation Section, 
stated that all units in camp are 
participating in a search for scrap 
metals and rubber. 

As a “starter” in the campaign, the 
entire reservation has been carefully 
combed, thus far about 250 tons be- 
ing collected at various collection 
points and then brought to a central 
salvage area. After this phase of the 
work has been completed, sales are 
held, after advertisement in neigh- 
borhood newspapers. 

As a result, about 150 tons of scrap 
metals and a carload of scrap rub- 
ber have already been removed from 
the collection point. 

Include Shells 





nother Floridian who joined this 
ek was William Louis Lyon, Lake 


= *s2 « 





The scrapometals salvaged Include’ 





“dud” shells, bits of exploded: shells’ 


“SS *®@ B@eaeaceewe ec owe eee ere eee er eee eee ceases 


on the artillery and tank ranges, old 
abandoned caissons and everything 
else which is metal, no matter how 
large or small. 

This campaign for salvaging scrap 
metals and rubber is not a spasmodic 
“drive” but a continuing effort to 
bring together into one central spot 
all of the scrap on the reservation. 
Necessarily, with units of the Army 
training all over this huge reserva- 
tion, the expenditure of ammunition 
brings more scrap almost daily, and 
this is quickly salvaged. 

In addition to the salvaged mate- 
rials found on the reservation, a large 
amount comes from the Northern 
District Shops, where armored cars, 
tanks, staff cars, and other rolling 
stock of the units here are recondi- 
tioned, thoroughly overhauled and 
salvageable materials taken from the 
abandoned vehicles. This salvaging 
is done under direction of Maj. Ben 
Robinson and turned over to Lieu- 
tenant Steinke. 


Even Textiles Saved 
Even textiles and clothing is saved 





labels removed. 


cartons. 


Scrap Piles Tower as Pine Camp Searches Itself: 















A. There are a number of private organizatio pale. 
willing to help, among them the Red Cross. send 
Riple 
backi 
er 
and efforts are now under way for stopp 
collection of used tin cans. This is -_ M 
to be handled through unit messes, Bob Hawk. Invents Rac Fiel 
with all cans cleaned, flattened and| Show To Aid Soldiers otek 
wo 
Every soldier in Pine Camp has} NEW YORK — Bob Hawk, the or 
now become “salvage conscious.” quick-witted question thrower, el 
So per ae is No Pine —— = turns to CBS in a new audience-p -” 
vage campaign that even fats an 
such matter are being collected for ticipation show next pret Calle th 
the war effort, some of which will| “Thanks to the Yanks,” the new prey he 
find its way into manufacture of ex-| gram is designed to help send cig ~~ 
plosives. Other salvaged materials|ettes to members of the Arm oy 
are textiles, burlap bags, flour sacks, | forces. the 
egg crates, fruit baskets, waste paper, The audience remains seated wit - 
portable microphones bringing © FC 
Such materials and articles which | voices of contestants to the lis nick 
cannot be salvaged are turned to/ers. Each contestant has the chol¢ Sein 
other Army uses, for instance, dis-|of a three-carton, five-carton or té man’ 
carded crates for which there are no| carton question. When the conte® chan 
markets are burned as kindling, thus| ant answers correctly, he names bo. 
contributing their share to the war| member of the Armed forces 
effort by starting fires in kitchens. whom the cigarettes are to be se® 
5 If the question is answered inco Dlac; 
FOUR OUNCES of dry mustard, | rectly, these cartons are sent to 80” 
used by the Armg overseas, can be| remote Army camp that doesn’t Us 
reconstituted into a gallon of pre-j| tain many of the good things 10,0 
men long for. ’ - 


pared mustard. 
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PINE CAMP, N. Y. — The Pine 
Camp football team, managed by 



















a M¥capt. Valentine Pasvolsky, meets the 
vs Watertown Sportsman Club eleven 
is “Sst the Fair Grounds Sunday after- 
stated | noon. Thé soldiers’ share of the pro- 
tha ceeds will be used to purchase badly 
t needed equipment and to help defray 
the cost of transportation to games 
at distant points, 
ake a 
ance ff §=6cAMP DAVIS, N. C.—John Mel- 
se jus, Camp Davis’ representative on 
ed “eal the Eastern All-Stars football team, 
tion, re and tackle on the present Camp 
back Davis team, is a well-known figure 
- he jn the football world. Mellus 
“Ht gchieved All-American rating at 
Villanova under Harry Stuhldreher 
aim and Clipper Smith and later played 
with the New York Giants. 
Not sy 
re. CAMP STEWART, Ga. — Camp 
ot lahye Btewart’s colored boxing team was 
legal qm victorious in its first intercamp 
match. The Camp Stewart seven de- 
feated a colored team from Hunter 
Idler Field Air Base, Savannah, 4 to 3. 
Victorious Stewart fighters were Pvt. 
atte Leroy Green, 153 pounds; Sgt. Ray- 
ai mond Howard, 165 pounds; Cpl. Louis 
4 - Green, 160 pounds, and Cpl. George 


Grant, 175 pounds, winner on a tech- 


Ak nical knockout. 


relativg 
10 appli 
dent th 





KEESLER FIELD, Miss.—Nearly 
450 soldiers competed in the first 
_ Inter-squadron track and field meet 
at Keesler Field. Pvt. Binks Bush- 


: rr maier, who was elected captain of 
a Vanderbilt University’s 1943 track 


team a few days before being in- 
ducted into the Army last spring, 
won the broad jump, the 120-yard 
high hurdles and the 220-yard low 
hurdles. Private Bushmaier’s 398th 
Tech. Sc. Sq. won the meet with 
58% points. 


e famil 
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Class 
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McCLELLAN FIELD, Calif.—For- 
merly known as the “Fliers,” Mc- 
Clellan’s football team is now, offi- 
cially, the “Rangers.” The change 


nal wil 


ing sid was made to avoid confusion with 
endl Mather Field, Calif., also known as 
requi the “Fliers.” The two teams are 


hard at practice for their annual en- 
counter, Nov. 1, in Sacramento. Last 
year Mather Field won, 19-13, before 
a crowd of 15,000. 


y court 
ck NO 
is of s 
> paid. 





CHANUTE FIELD, Il.—Basket- 
ball players at Chanute Field con- 
tributed a new wrinkle to the game 


ics eligi- 







— when an inter-squad game was 
le. played with all players wearing gas 
masks. Quarters were shortened 
to four minutes, and only the offi- 
ation | tials did not wear the masks. The 
militaygy &2™es were part of Chanute Field’s 
intensive chemical warfare training 
program, which has military per- 
ary sonnel wearing masks for increas- 
ing periods of time in the course 
rasurag Of S11 normal duties. 
a MIAMI BEACH, Fla.—Pvt. Ran- 
dolph F. Hansom, 576 TSS, Air 
—_ Forces Technical Training Command, 


appeared in Bob Ripley’s “Believe It 
Or Not.” Playing for Youngstown, 
Ohio, high school, Private Hansom 


r to tid 


izatio 

— made 13 consecutive tackles in a 
football game, a feat which drew 
Ripley's attention. Hansom was 


backing up the tackle post, which 
Was weakly manned, and the opposi- 
tion aimed 13 consecutive plays at 
the position, each of which Hansom 
stopped. 





MATHER FIELD, Calif—Mather 
Field’s boxing team dropped a de- 
cision to Stockton Field, winning 
two matches, losing three, and 
fighting to two draws. Mather 
Field’s heavyweight failed to ap- 
Pear so the Stockton Field heavy- 
weight fought an exhibition with 

Baer, who clowned through 
the match. Earlier Baer, who ref- 
#reed, had separated fighters from 
tlinches by picking them up by 
the seats of their trunks and hold- 
them apart. 

















FORT SILL, Okla.—Cplt Don Rei- 
Ricker, former Ohio State University 
Swimming star, staged the “iron 
Man” act in the Fort Sill swimming 
thampionships. Reinicker won the 
and 100-yard free style events, 
the 100-yard backstroke and then 
wed with Pvt. Frank Nelson for first 
Place in the diving. 

















,US. TROOPS in training fire 
000,000 bullets of one kind or 





Pvt. Frank White 


Reception Center, which! 


last week hit the jackpot, at least 
CAMP GRANT, Ill.—Camp Grant’s as far as swimmers are concerned. 
Recruit 
turns up with all varieties of talent, | who at the ripe age of 20 has been 


ChampMuffedHis Biggest Chance 


He was Pvt. Otto Jaretz, Area B, 





several classes. 


old-timers still look pretty good. 


top honors as the all-time best, 


Best Before 1930 
Jim Thorpe 38.3% 
Red Grange 28.3% 


Best Before 1930 
Walter Hagen 63.3% 
Gene Sarazen 33.4% 


firmament. 


Best Before 1930 
Jim Thorpe 38.2% 
Paavo Nurmi 314% 


Best Before 1930 
Bill Tilden 92.5% 
Vincent Richards 2.1% 


backhand, Don Budge. 


Best Before 1930 
John Weissmuller 80.0% 
Duke Kahanamoku 10.0% 


as swimming goes. 
times, finished second. 


Best Before 1930 
Chuck Wyatt 33.5% 
Nat Holman 31.6% 


circles, had a breeze here. 


Sill Soldiers Select 
All-Time Sport Greats 


FORT SILL, Okla.—Here at Fort Sill Cpl. W. Gerard Lyons 
decided to conduct a special poll to determine just who the men 
of the U. S. Army, so vitally concerned with athletics and physical 
training right now, think is the best all-time athlete in each of 


The corporal sold the idea to Esquire magazine and the results are 
published in this month’s issue of that journal for men. 


In their poll, the men at Fort Sill were asked to name their favorites, 
past and present, in eight top American sports. 
the all-time consensus came frem a period before 1930, showing that the 


The results as reported by Esquire follow: 


BASEBALL 
Best Before 1930 Best After 1930 All-Time Best 
Ty Cobb 51.6% Lou Gehrig 65.0% Cobb 41.6% 
Babe Ruth 46.6% Joe DiMaggio 20.0% Ruth 25.0% 


The New York Yankees have the edge in this one, with Ruth, Gehrig 
and DiMaggio grabbing three of four spots, 


FOOTBALL 


Best After 1930 
Tom Harmon 
Bronko Nagurski 26.7% 
Backfield men as usual predominated in the gridiron choices, with Jim 
Thorpe and Red Grange grabbing off the all-time places. 


GOLF 


Best After 1930 
Bobby Jones 66.6% 
Byron Nelson 16.7% 
Fort Sill men stuck boldly to stars no longer so bright in the fairway 
Robert Tyre Jones, he of the syrupy swing, was the victor 
by an overwhelming margin, followed by Walter Hagen. 


BOXING 
Best Before 1930 Best After 1930 All-Time Best 
Jack Dempsey 86.9% Joe Louis 96.1% Dempsey 56.6% 
John L. Sullivan 7.2% Henry Armstrong 1.8% Louis 32.3% 


Although Joe Louis polled the highest vote of the field in winning the 
after-1930 nomination, he failed by far to approach Fort Sill’s regard for 
the brand of mayhem and murder dished out by Jack Dempsey. 


TRACK & FIELD 


Best After 1930 
Jesse Owens 
Glenn Cunningham 428% 
Here, for the first time, the newer generation of stars broke through 
for a win with the selection of Ohio State’s Jesse Owens as all-time best. 
Jim Thorpe, the most versatile of them all, achieved second spot. 


TENNIS 


Best After 1930 
Donald Budge 
Ellsworth Vines 20.0% 
Bill Tilden rang up the second highest percentage in taking this one. 
He was followed—not too closely—by the Californian with the blazing 


SWIMMING 


Best After 1930 
Buster Crabbe 35.7% 
Ralph Flanagan 28.5% 
Johnny Weissmuller demonstrated here that, besides being a lion- 
killing, gorilla-growling Tarzan, he also has something on the ball as far 
Ralph Flanagan, 


BASKETBALL 


Best After 1930 
Hank Luisette 73.3% 
Ed Krause 
Hank Luisetti, the Stanford phenomenon, whose 50 points against 
Marquette University still is the source of awed wonderment in cage 
Second of the after-30 group to win, he was 
far ahead of Nat Holman, the City College of New York star and coach. 


In six of the eight sports, 


However, Ty Cobb captured 


All-Time Best 
30.0% Thorpe 30.0% 
Grange 21.5% 


All-Time Best 
Jones 60.0% 
Hagen 30.0% 


All-Time Best 
Owens 32.8% 
Thorpe 22.5% 


428% 


All-Time Best 
Tilden 73.8% 
Budge 17.1% 


65.7% 


All-Time Best 
Weissmuller 64.2% 
Flanagan 10.0% 


who does a little water boiling at 


All-Time Best 
Luisetti 58.3% 


11.6% Holman 15.0% 





MATHER FIELD, Calif. — When 
a heavyweight fighter from Mather 
Field failed to appear for a schedul- 
ed bout with Pvt. Henry Robinson 
from nearby Stockton Field, and 
there was danger of losing the match 
through a default, guess who volun- 
teered to carry on for the missing 
pugilist? No less a personage than 
the ex-heavy-weight champ himself 





Service 
Team Scores 


St. Bonaventure, 7; Fort Totten, 0. 

Colorado U. Navy, 20; Regis, 13. 

Loras, 59: Savanna Army Post, 9. 

Manhattan Beach Coast Guard, 14; Fort 
Monmouth, 14. 

Moravian, 26; Fort Hamilton, 0. 

Iowa Navy Preflight, 14; Grinnel, 13. 

Fort Douglas, 24; Brigham Young, 13. 

Boston College, 7; N. C. Preflight, 6. 

Fort Knox, ; Marshall, 6. 

Lakehurst Naval, 14; Albri , 0. 

Camp Davis, 20; Hight Point, 0. 

Georgia Pre-Flight, ; Pensacola Tr., 


N. C. Pre-flight B team, 46; Guilford 0. 

Notre Dame, 28; Iowa Pre-Flight, 0. 

Wisconsin, 13; Great Lakes Naval, 7. 

Second Air Force, 20; Portland, 13. 

La oe Freshmen, 61; Camp For- 
rest, 0. 








Mother each month. 








Baer vs. Louis Features 
Fight Card at Mather Field 








—Max Baer. 

After discarding his shirt, and al- 
lowing a pair of boxing gloves to be 
tied on his hands, Max changed his 
mind and attempted to crawl] out of 
the ring. For while he was being 
readied for the encounter, the an- 
nouncer was tactless enough to make 
the statement that Robinson wasn’t 
Robinson at all—that his real name 
was Louis, and he was a cousin of 
an Army corporal named Joe Louis 
who also has some reputation as a 
fighter. 

It took a great deal of persuasion 
for Baer (present weight 241 pounds 
including a well developed mid-riff) 
to enter a skirmish with the 190- 
pound Robinson, because even an 
alias can’t take the sting out of a 
fatal name like Louis. When prom- 
ised his brother, Buddy Baer, would 
also be jn the ring as referee, the 
irrepressible Maxie dug deep in his 
bag of tricks to put on a clown act 
which gave the soldier audience a 
good laugh even though the Marquis 
de Queensberry rules were thrown 
in the ashcan. 

Max suffered a “knockout” in the 
third round, but promised _ the 
Mather Field soldiers he would be 








three times indoor and outdoor na- 
tional freestyle champion and co- 
holder with Johnny Weissmuller of 
the world’s title at 100 yards. 


Private Jaretz is a modest young 
giant who, despite his record, re- 
grets he muffed the greatest op- | 
portunity his swimming ever afforded 
him. } 
The occasion presented itself in| 
the summer of 1938 when, as a mem- 
ber of a group of all-star American 
track and swimming champions tour- 
ing Europe, Jaretz shook hands with! 
Herr Hitler and Herman Goering. | 


“If I had those handshakes to do 
over, I'd do them very differently,” 
the 6-foot-2-inch, 192-pound son of 
Viennese parents promised solemnly. 
When only 15 years old he placed 
third in the national championships. 
This won him a place on the all- 
American swimming team that 
toured Japan that summer and de- 
feated the Jap aquatic stars. 
Jaretz recalls at that time every 
Jap in the armies of Hirohito was 
required to be able to swim a quarter 
of a mile fully uniformed and wear- 
ing a full pack. 

The aquatic star looks now with 
pleasure on the German tour. 








but 
ly. 


are 
mor 


ing,” Jaretz is now happy to report. 





pla 
Man Mountain Dean 


Given Discharge 


FORT BLISS, Tex.—Tech. Sgt. 
“Man Mountain” Dean (Frank Leav- 
itt) is out of the Army now and can 
grow his beard again. 

The mammoth ex-wrestler, who 
has been teaching soldiers the funda- 
mentals of judo and rough-and-tum- 
ble wrestling, was at William Bea- 
mont General Hospital here for a 


on 


tag 


545 





What 


ance in the fight for freedom, 
to study aeronautics thorough- 
cans from all walks of life 
picture magazine of aviation, 


they find the answers to every 
aviation 


It seemed, so he has been told . | hs f 
subsequently, that the Reich felt|f 2" Photographs from every 
such a tournament would have front—in special maps point- 
great propaganda value. The “pure ing to present and potential 
—, that season i ng scenes of air combat—in ac- 
splendid swimming aggreg n 
believed they could easily prove their curate, understandable all 
“race superiority.” ticles devoted exclusively to 

“We handed them a terrible past- aviation. 


AIR NEWS is written and 
who look behind the head- 


lines. It covers military, civil- 
ian, 


You'll find it at all good news 
stands—I5c, or take advan- 


SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER 
AIR NEWS, 


Please enter my subscription to 


time. He was discharged from the Air News. I enclose $1.00 for the 
Army because of a kidney ailment. next eight issues. 
Name 
. a ° Address 
Not Kiddin’ Either + pede I 


0 
Know 
About 

Aviation? 
VERYONE talks about 


aviation and its import- 
few of us have the time 
That’s why alert Ameri- 
reading AIR NEWS every 


ith. In America’s only real 


question — revealed 


nned for thinking adults 


and commercial aviation 
all fronts every month. 


e of this 


5th Ave., New York 











ENID ARMY FLYING SCHOOL, 
Okla.—Maybe it’s a coincidence but 
the new obstacle course here is situ- 
ated directly behind the post hospital. 
The cadets call it “Hell's Half Acre.” 


* 





MARSHAL FOCH once-said “Mor- 


AIR NEWS 


THE PICTURE MAGAZINE 


OF AVIATION x 





























ale is more important than materiel.” 








For Your Company 
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’; Tho 


cloth. 
leather trim. 


HERE'S OUR RENTAL PURCHASE 
PLAN: Order the table now. Set it 
up and play on it for 30 days. Then 
pay $25 per month each month for 
eleven months, Or if your budget 
will stand it, we'll allow you a dis- 
count of 2 per cent if the entire 
amount is paid within 30 days from 
date of shipment. Under either plan, 
you pay nothing until you've had a 
chance to try out the table! The 
price of $275 is F. O. B. Cincinnati. 


Beguiation Size ix3 








We also offer to prepay the freight 
on the table and add this expense 
to the price of the table. Freight 
te be paid on receipt of invoice. 


1019 Broadway 





back for another bout shortly—this 
time with the referee. 


This Table Complete for $275.00 


roughly Modern, F ull 
Meets Government Requirements. Olive Green 


Pebble Finish, Doweled Slate Bed, Blind Rails 


Best double-quick eushions, high-grade rubber back bed 
Highest grade leather pocket equipment and 


The NATIONAL BILLIARD MFG. CO. 


Rec Hall— 


tec ecepnmmnaammam mae ms 


ROE a 


y Guarantee 








Included FREE with 
the above table are: 
1 set Hyatt balls and 
Bakelite Cue Ball, 1 
cue rack, 1 ball rack, 
1 dozen spliced cues 
with fibre points 


bottle and shake 
balls, 1 bridge, 1 
rubberized dust 
cover, 1 set markers 
complete with wire 
hook and stretcher, 
1 brush, 1 dozen 
chalks, 1 dozen tips, 
1 tube cement, 1 
book rules — with 
wrenches and com- 
plete supplies to as- 
semble the table. 











Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Schools Face 


General 


Review 


Before the end of October, the various Officer Candidate Schools of the Army will have their 
highest attendance since their inception. 


The schools in which the greatest number of openings exist at the present time are the Engineer, 


Antiaircraft Artillery, Field Artillery, Coast Artillery, and Tank Destroyer Officer Candidate Schools. 


A man can be appointed to an 
Officer Candidate School only while 
serving in the ranks. 

There are now 18 Officer Candi- 
date Schools, with a total of 70 
widely distributed branches. Follow- 
ing is a complete list of the Officer 
Candidate Schools: 

Adjutant General, Antiaircraft Ar- 
tillery, Armored Force, Army Admin- 
istration, Army Air Forces (Admin- 
istrative, Statistical, Physical Train- 
ing), Cavalry, Chemical Warfare 
Service, Coast Artillery, Engineer, 
Field Artillery, Finance, Infantry, 
Medical Admistrative, Military 
lice, Ordnance, Quartermaster, 
nal, Tank Destroyer. 

Recent reports on more than 20,- 
000 Officer Candidates show that 
$4.45 per cent were college gradu- 


Sig- 


ates; 34.72 per cent had had some | 


college training; 24.35 per cent were 

high school graduates; and 6.48 per 

eent were not high school graduates. 
Rules Flexible 

There are no inflexible rules in 
the Army as to the educational back- 

ound required for appointment to 
Sicer Candidate Schools. Obviously, 
the technical branches require more 
academic training than the non-tech- 
nical ones. However, even in the 
technical branches, sound practical 
experience and self-education are 
considered as valid as college di- 
plomas. Enlisted men may make ap- 
plication to their commanding offi- 
cers for appointment to any of the 
18 Officer Candidate Schools. 

The Army’s policy is to find its 
efficer material in the ranks, and de- 
velop it through the Officer Candi- 
date Schools. Commanders have 
been Instructed to study their men, 
to seek out those who are potential 
officer candidates, to give them every 
epportunity for development in lead- 
ership, and to encourage qualified 
men to apply for the schools. The 
fact that a man is difficult to replace 
in the assignment he is filling will 
not be allowed to stand in the way 
ef his appointment to an Officer 
Candidate School. 

Selected applicants belonging to 
anits about to go overseas will not 


Po- | 











accompany their units, but will be 
sent to the schools. Those whose ap- 
plications have been approved but 
who have not yet been assigned to 
Schools may also, at the discretion 
of their Commanders, be left behind. 
OCS’s Overseas 

The Officer Candidate system also 
makes provision for the man who 
has been sent overseas. In some 
cases, commanders of overseas gar- 
risons are authorized to conduct 
their own Officer Candidate Schools. 

An applicant for an Officer Can- 
didate School must be a citizen of 
the United States, of the Philippine 


|Islands, or of another co-belligerent 


or friendly country. He must have 


|reached his 18th birthday, and not 


have passed his 46th birthday on the 
date of completion of the course for 
which he has been selected—except 


| that in the case of the Army Admin- 


istration Officer Candidate School 
men up to the age of 50 are eligible. 
Men who have been accepted for 
limited service only—those formerly 
classified as 1-B under Selective 
Service—are also eligible for this 
school. Volunteer Officer Candidates, 
and men in combat branches who 
are under 35 years of age, are not 
accepted for the Army Administra- 
tion Officer Candidate School. 

In general, officer candiates must 
be able to pass the physical exami- 
nation prescribed for commissioned 
officers. The requirements as to 
height and teeth are now the same 
as for an enlisted man. Applicants 
whose visual acuity is below 20/200 
in each eye without glasses if cor- 
rectible to 20/40 in each eye, and 
who are otherwise qualified, will be 
eligible for commission for duty 
with the Medical Administrative 
Corps, the Quartermaster Corps, the 
Finance Department, the Ordnance 
Department, the Chemical Warfare 
Service, the Adjutant General’s De- 
partment, Army Air Forces Adminis- 
trativ Installations, Corps of Engi- 
neers, and Signal Corps. 

Minor Defects Waived 

Where minor disqualifying defects 
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By Tech. Sgt. Ed Semprini, Jr. 


CAMP EDWARDS, Mass. — Cpl. 
Paul Vernon Guischard’s favorite 
hobby is enough to “rolls” you in the 
aisle. 

Corporal Guischard, who Is at- 
tached to the Engineer Amphibian 
Command here, keeps automobiles as 
a hobby—and only the best at that. 


At present he has three Rolls 
Royces and four other autos. His 
Rolls Royces are a 1933 American- 
made phaeton and two 1928 English- 
made machines. With the exception 
of the phaeton, which he uses when 
on pass, his Rolls and other cars are 
stored in a Germantown, Pa., garage 
for the duration. 

SALES COMMISSARY OPENS 

Through the efforts of Col. Roy W. 
Bmith, camp commander, Col. S. J. 
Raymond, camp quartermaster, and 
Brig. Gen. Daniel Noce, commanding 

neral of the Engineer Amphibian 

mmand, a sales commissary, offer- 
ing virtually every type of food at 
prices cheaper than chain store 
rices, was officially opened at Camp 
wards this week. 

All kinds of canned goods, deboned 
meat, fresh meat and fresh vege- 
tables and fruits are on sale at the 
commissary which is designed along 
the lines of a super-chain store. All 
business is on a strictly cash busi- 
ness. 

Many of the articles are sold at 
prices substantially lower than the 
market price on the outside. For in- 
stance, butter is sold for 37 cents a 
pound; bread at four cents a loaf; 
strictly fresh eggs, 45 cents a dozen 
and coffee, 29 cents a pound. 

A force of approximately 20 sol- 
dier-clerks are on duty from 11 a.m., 
to 6 p.m., six days a week. 
COSMOPOLITAN COMPANY 

Very much in evidence in an Ed- 
wards company is the cosmopolitan 
air of the old, colorful French For- 
eign Legion. The outfit has a soldier 

rsonnel of men born in four dif- 
erent countries. 

Canadian-born are Cpls. Arthur J. 
Sommers and John Uzarski. Pvts. 
Casimir J. Pogorzelski and Walter 
Waligoris, both were born in Poland, 
while Pvt. John C. Lacey is a native 
of England and Pvt. George Theo- 
doron claims Greece as his native 
land. 

Antonio Hernandez, though a Unit- 





tion, could not speak a word of Eng- 
sh until he was inducted into the 





ed States citizen of Mexican extrac- 
company 18 months ago. 


SCRAPING THE SCRAP HEAP 
Here’s one for your “scrap” book. 
Pfe. Enrico J. Fusco of Lawrence, 

Mass., has been “getting in the scrap” 

since early last March. Long before 

the current drive for scrap and sal- 
vage he was engaged in that work as 
chairman of the Lawrence Salvage 

Program. He and his cohorts went 

out and “got into the scrap”. 

Last August 12, Private Fusco 
again displayed his anxiety and will- 
ingness to “get im the scrap”. This 
time it was the “Big Scrap”, for on 
that day he enlisted in the Army. 

Now, should the occasion arise, 
he must still “get in the scrap”. He 
is a member of the 1114th Military 
Police Company. 

STARS AND STRIPES 
“Strife Begins at 5:30,” a musical 

comedy depicting the eventful life 

of a soldier going through his daily 

Army routine, was presented at 

Camp Edwards this week. Written, 

directed and produced by Pvt. Ray 

Grimes, formerly active in the Pasa- 

dena (Calif.) Playhouse Productions, 

the show Included 13 quick acts of 

“blackouts”, a slight of hand tricks, 

Mexican music, blackface, band num- 

bers, etc. 

Private Grimes, who in 1933, was 
adjudged the best actor of the season 
in the annual California Little The- 
atre tournament has appeared as an 
extra man in such movies as “Mutiny 
On the Bounty”, “Naughty Marietta,” 
“Captain Blood,” and “Give Us This 
Night.” His work in the latter pic- 
ture was so outstanding that movie 
columnist Hedda Hopper offered to 
exploit him for the movies on a per- 
sonal cohtract. 

SPORTSDOM 
It may be the height of football 

season but at Camp Edwards, snug- 

gled on cool Cape Cod, basketball is 
brewing. Three fast leagues—two 
comprising 12 teams and the third, 

10 quintets—will go into action next 

week , . At the same time, Bob 

Tufts, newly-appointed basketball 

coach for Edwards, is moulding a for- 

midable aggregation and goon will 
have his court machine ready to 
the camp’s elimination boxing bouts, 

meet all kinds of opponents , .. Mil- 

ton G. Stapp, who is taking part in 

fought with a carnival in civilian life 

He'd give a man 20 or 25 pounds and 

take him on. .In 1937, he went to the 

Golden Gloves finals at Port Arthur, 





are revealed by the physical exami- 
nation, commanding generals may 
graht waivers, or delegate authority 
to grant the waivers. 

A further eligibility requirement 
is that the candidate must have 
achieved a score of 110 or better in 
his General Classification Test. 
Where they feel that such action is 
warranted, commanding officers may 
grant permission to take this test a 
second time. 

Application for an Officer Candi- 
date School is made by the enlisted 
man in a letter submitted through 
his unlit commander. In this letter, 
the applicant indicates at least one 
alternate choice of a schoo] as well 
as his first choice. The application, 
even if disapproved by the comman- 
der of the lower echelon, is submit- 
ted to the regimental or similar com- 
mander. Unless the applicant is 
clearly disqualified by reason of citi- 
zenship, character, or low score in 
the General Classification Test, he is 
ordered to appear before an exam- 
ining board at the earliest possible 
date. 

The findings of the examining 
board are then submitted in the 
form of a recommendation to the 
commanding officer. If the examin- 
Ing board find that the applicant is 





Biggest Enrollment 


best suited for a school for which 
he has not indicated a choice, it 
gives him an opportunity to alter hig 
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No F-1 MANUAL OF MESS 
. MANAGEMENT. Pack- 
full of practical information. A ro 
erly managed mess is one of the 
greatest 1ids to health and morale 
available to the Army. This book 
contains over 340 pages of informa- 
tion for KP’s, cooks, mess sergeants, 
mess officers and organization com- 


manders. Includes 331 Army tested 
tecipes. Postpaid $2.00 
ARMY WIFE. Nan 
No. F- Shea. She's in the 
army now .. . but does she know 


what to do about it? Here's a guide 
book written for 


woman. 
No F-3 COMPANY ADMINIS. 
bd TRATION AND PER- 
SONNEL RECORDS. Major C. M. 
Virtue. A detailed, working manual 
for unit commanders, first sergeants 
and company clerks, and conforms to 
latest regulations of the 
partment. Ilth Edition, includin 
supply and mess, management an 
Personal records including personnel 
office organization and procedure. 
Postpaid (Paper Cover) $1.50 
Postpaid (Cloth Cover) $2.00 
MAP AND AERIAL 
No. F-4 PHOTOGRAPH READ- 
ING. Lt. Col. W. F. Heavey. Writ- 
ten for the combat and noncommis- 
sioned officer. With the book goes 
two protractors, a photo-coordinate 
and grid coordinate card. 
Postpaid $1.00 


No. F-5 {8% $oupien awp 


women by a 
Postpaid $2.50 


War De- 


Three 
books in one. Presents three 
closely and _ logically interrelated 


subjects: 1, Court-martial prevention 
—the means of maintaining discipline 
without courts-martial. 2. Court- 
martial procedure — including the, 
detailed duties of everyone con- 
nected therewith. rocedural 
pamphlet — a direct guide in the 
sonduct of courts-martial. 448 


pages, 

Postpaid $1.56 

MILITARY LAW. A 

No. F-6 Catechism, This is an 
abbreviated self-test on Military Law. 
The pamphlet contains over 23 ques- 
tions and answers covering the more 
important phases of procedure for 
Courts-Martial, Postpaid 50¢ 
ESSENTIALS OF IN- 

No. F-7 fincar TRAINING, 
Sth Ed. (new, Aug., 1940). Simpli- 
fied text on the basic training of the 
soldier—meets the needs of the en- 
listed man and those charged with 
his instruction. A four-color map, 
1 ,' y 34° is furnished with the 


boo Postpaid $1.00 
(NFANTRY DRILL 
No. F. -8 REGULATIONS. In- 


cludes tile marksmanship (M1903 
Springtcla’) (MI “Garand’’) mili- 
tary discipline and courtesies, in- 
terior guard duty, and the infantry 


pack. 350 pages. 
Postpaid (Fabcote binding), 50e 
Postpaid (Cloth binding), 75e 


No F-9 MILITARY PREVEN. 

* TIVE MEDICINE. Lt, 
Col. George C. Dunham, M. C, "Mili- 
tary Preventive Medicine” has gained 
tecognition as the standard work in 
its field. For years it has enjoyed 


high standing among officers of the 
Medical Department, U. S. Army, by 
medical officers of many foreign 
armies, and by the profession gen- 
erally. Postpaid £25 

MILITARY MEDICAL 
No. F-10 MANUAL, The fourth 


edition has been completely re-writ- 
ten, it is new from cover to cover 
both as to its editorial content, its 
type format and illustration. 


Postpaid $4.50 

THE FIFTH COLUMN 

No. F-11 IS HERE. By George 
Britt. Read the astonishing revela- 
tions of an ace newspaper reporter, 
= acknowldeged authority on Fifth 
lumn Activities. Formerly $1.00, 
Now Postpaid 50¢ 





Texas. 








Authoritative, copiously illustrated, 
interestingly written, it provides @ 
source for study, reference and in- 
spiration about problems which face 
the officer as an individual, 
Postpaid $2.50 


TACTICS AND TECH. 

No. F-16 NIQUE OF INFAN- 
TRY. Basic. (Tenth Edition) A more 
advanced treatise of Basic Infantry 
subjects than the Essentials of In- 
fantry Training. Contains the new 
Drill, new Organization and Interior 
Guard Duty. All basic subjects re- 
vised; approved solutions and ane 
swers to questions are contained in 
the appendix. Postpaid $3.00 
CADENCE SYS. 


THE 

No. F-17 tie OF TEACHING 
CLOSE ORDER DRILL. Col. Bernard 
Lentz. New edition based on new 
Infantry Drill Regulations, The sys- 
tem had its inception in 1917, has 
since been widely recognized, 

Postpaid 75e 


8-2 IN ACTION, 
No. F-18 Shipley Thomas, 
Technique of securing information 
about the enemy in wartime. "Valu- 
able information to all who may be 
assigned to, or interested in, the 
duties of a regimental intelligence 
officer.""—Hanson Baldwin, 
Postpaid $1.50 


No F-19 DRILL AND CERE- 
° MONIES FOR FIELD 
ARTILLERY (Complete). Prepared 
by. officers who are recognized as 
experts. Text is based on and con- 
forms to the latest training doctrines 
of the Army. Nowhere else is all 
this information available under one 
cover. Numerous illustrations. 


Postpaid $1.00 

ORILL A N D EVOLU. 

No. F-20 TIONS OF THE BAND 
Prepared for the instruction of mili- 
tary and non-military bands, Covers 


Artillery Edition, Includes the latest 
Drill Regulations pertaining to Coast 
Artillery units. overs the material 
contained in several field manuals, 
Fabkote binding. Postpaid 50¢ 


COMPLETE TACTICS 

No. F-24 (NFANTRY RIFLE 
BATTALION. With the organization 
and tactics of all included units— 
the individual soldier, squads, pla- 
toons, companies and the battalion 
itself. Includes the entire Infantry 
Field Manual (FM 7-5) and the tacti- 
cal portions of basic field manuals 
on the Individual Infantry weapons, 
Tables of organization of all units 
are also covered. Fabkote binding. 
Postpaid Tee 


TACTICS AND TECH- 
No. F-25 NIQUE OF INFAN.- 
TRY, Advanced, 4 leventh Edition), 
(Description of Tactics and Tech- 
nique of Intantry, Bos’:, is given 
above under F-16. He ~'s -he more 
advanced material, including an- 
swers to questions and solutions to 
problems, Postpaid $5.0) 


COAST ARTILLERY. 
No. F-26 Prepared and illus- 
trated with view of combining in 
one volume all necessary instruc- 
tional material for the Coast Artil- 
le-y. Contains all the essentially 
Coast Artillery Topics, formerly cov- 
ered in the two volumes (Basic and 
Advanced) and represents a su 
stantial saving to the purchaser. 
Postpaid $6.00 


ANTIAIRCRAFT DE- 
No. F-27 FENSE. Contains in 
one volume regulations, principles 
and basic information from scores of 
separate pamphlets. Appendix gives 
list of War Department publications 
from which much of this book was 
compiled. Post 00 
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WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Wildcats’ 
Wail 


By Cpl. John Bradshaw 


CAMP RUCKER, Ala.—“Gentlemen, 
pe seated” . . . that’s the new all- 
soldier show in production by men of 
the Wildcat (8ist) Division which 
will be previewed soon. The show 
js built around the old-time minstrel 

with all the burnt cork artists 
pack in their familiar setting and 
fambourines flashing to the tempo 
of “The Robert E. Lee.” 

Around 45 men, including a 15- 

orchestra, will be used in the 
cast and admission will be free. 
Scenes, back-drops, props, and other 
necessities are being concocted by 
the soldiers themselves, 
* s 7 


ARE YOU SURE 


Some authority once said, “No two 
persons feet are alike”! Oh, no... 
Ya ever take a look at the tootsies 
of a company of soldiers after a 25- 
mile hike? 

s os o 


COMPLICATED SITUATION: 


This story involves a lieutenant, a 
sergeant, and a snake. It began this 
way. The lieutenant and sergeant 
were going across the motor pool to 
find their favorite sun spot. When 
they arrived they found their ren- 
dezvous occupied by a very unwel- 
come visitor. You guessed it... 
the snake ... just a small fellow... 
about five and a half feet in length. 
Now the lieutenant and the sergeant 
didn’t particularly like this so they 
decided to do something about it. 
The lieutenant grabbed a “jeep,” the 
sergeant grabbed a wrench. The only 
thing the snake grabbed was the 
idea . but that was enough. 
Round and ’round they went... 
the snake dodging the “jeep”... 
the lieutenant dodging the wrench 
being wielded by the sergeant and 
the sergeant dodging the snake. This 
drewlar movement continued for 
gome time with no satisfactory re- 
gults until finally the snake spoke 
up and said, “Gentlemen, this is get- 
ting us nowhere.” With these words 
he again proceeded to “fan the 
breeze,” but this time in the direc- 
im™ tion of the motor shed ... with the 
im@ lieutenant and the sergeant in full 
i pursuit. In on door went the snake, 

the lieutenant and the sergeant. Out 

the other door went the personnel 

of the motor shed, this time with 
im@ the snake pursuing them and the 
lieutenant and sergeant still pur- 
suing the snake. To make a long 
story short the snake started over 
mthe door sill and the lieutenant 
slammed himself against the door, 
catching the little snake right be- 
tween the 18th and 19th rib. While 
he held him fast the sergeant went 
around to the other side and 
whammed him over the head gently 
with a 10-pound wrench. The moral 
of this story is never try to take 
what belongs to somebody else. 

* . * 


FAMOUS STATEMENTS AND 
COMEBACKS: 
First Sgt.: “There will be Corps 
Inspection held next week. All men 
im Will be ready to fali out with ful) 

im field equipment.” 
| Soldiers: “XZ% 
* 
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When the men of the Wildcat Di- 

™ Vision cross the big pond to tangle 
with the Japs on the other side theyll 
be prepared to beat the tar out of 
the little yellow men at their own 

im game, Jiu Jitsu. 

A wide program has been inaugu- 
fated to teach the Wildcats in the 
art of Judo, which is the modern ver- 
sion of Jiu Jitsu. It includes every- 

@ thing from simply breaking your op- 
Ponent’s arm to taking him apart 
in small pieces. 

Ist Lt. Donald G. Smith of Head- 
Quarter Company, 8lst Division, is 
thief instructor in this new phase 
of unarmed defense. He is well qual- 
ified because of his previous expe- 
tience along these lines. For years 
he stfidied the art of Judo as a hobby 
and has become outstanding in ts 
&pplication. 

Classes are held three nights week- 
Wy and the students practice on each 

# Other as they apply the holds taught 

i Lieutenant Smith. However, each 
Man is warned to “take it easy” as 
too much pressure might result in 
Serious damage. 

Qiuck thinking, immediate action, 
8nd confidence in yourself are the 

ree main requisites for becoming 

m® expert at Judo. “With this in 
m™ind, and with correct application,” 
Sys Lieutenant Smtih, “there’s no 

# Teason why every American soldier 

an’t become efficient in this art.” 











Hoot Mon! _ Irish-Swede 
Plays Scottish Bagpipes 


CAMP BUTNER, N.C.—His moth- 
Ae’ Was Irish and his father was 
predish, but Sgt. Ernest Stenquist 
| the 3llth Infantry’s regimental 








Colonel Foresees Fights 
For Graduating Officers 


CAMP LEE, Va.—Battles that will eventually be fought in 
Germany and Japan were predicted this morning by a high-ranking 
officer from Washington at graduation and commissioning cere- 
monies for 1,199 new second lieutenants, all members of the largest 
class to be graduated from the Quartermaster School here. 





2000 parents, relatives and friends 
from all parts of the county. Col. 
W. R. McReynolds, chief of the train- 
ing division, Office of the Quarter- 
master General, Washington, the 
graduation speaker, stressed the vital 
role the new officers would take in 
training soldiers and maintaining 
supply lines on all fronts. 
Presentation of the record ninth 
class to Brig. Gen. Horace L. Whit- 
taker for commissioning was made 
by Lt. Col. Albert J. Brandon, com- 
manding officer of the Third Quarter- 
master School Regiment. The oath, 
was administered by Lt. W. L, Fin- 
ney Jr., regimental adjutant. 

Guests of General Whittaker at the 
ceremonies, which included an im- 
pressive review and parade, were 
Maj. Gen. James E. Edmonds, post 
commanding general; Brig. Gen. Guy 
I. Rowe, commanding general of the 
Quatermaster Replacement Training 
Center at Camp Lee, and Colonel 
McReynolds. 

Praising the “dominant spirit of 
adventure” exhibited by the newly- 


Ain't It Nutsky? 


CAMP LIVINGSTON, La.—This 
may sound nutsky, but in the 106th 
Cavalry Regiment at Camp Living- 
ston are: 

Staff Sgt. Elmer H. Nitzke of 
Troop A. 

Staff Sgt. Elmer H. Natzke of 
Troop C. 

The similarity goes a bit farther, 
too. Both are in charge of their 
outfits’ supply rooms and both were 
promoted to staff sergeant on the 
same special order. 








Bill Gives Training, 
Money to Veterans 


WASHINGTON—A bill to provide 
financial aid for veterans of the 
present war while they are being 
rehabilitated by the government to 
return to normal employment was 
approved unanimously this week by 
the House. 

The bill, now in the Senate, directs 
the Veterans Administration to pro- 
vide training for disabled veterans, 
either through government institu- 
tions or through contracts with pri- 
vate institutions. 

While receiving this training the 
veterans would be considered as tem- 
porarily disabled and would receive 
pensions ranging from $80 a month 
for single men to more than $100 
for married men according to the 
number of dependents. 


Maneuvers 


(Continued from page 1) 





it was not until darkness fell that 
the bridges were ready for use. 

On the third night the bulk of the 
armored force crossed by pontoon 
bridge at Jones Island on the ex- 
treme west flank, while the infantry 
forces crossed a pontoon bridge at 
Rome, far on the east flank. 

Reds Pushed Back 

By the next morning the Blues 
had pushed the Reds back away from 
the river and ferrying operations and 
pontoon crossing was carried. on 
throughout the day with little inter- 
ruption. In the afternoon the Blues 
had moved up on both flanks of the 
Red Army and was preparing to de- 
liver a knock-out blow. The armored 
force in the west was getting a 
powerful slugging from Red tank de- 
stroyers but the Red command post 
had been brought under artillery 
fire and parties of Blue raiders had 
dashed behind the main Red Force 
and captured units of the rear eche- 
lon. At this point the problem was 
ended by Lt. Gen. Ben Lear, Second 
Army commander and maneuver 
director. 

Lt. Gen. Lesley J. MeNair, chief, 
Army Ground Forces, who was in 
the field observing troops during 
this problem, expressed pleasure at 
the improvement in Second Army 
troops since last year’s maneuvers. 
“I can honestly and enthusiastically 
say that the Second Army forces are 
better this year, despite losing their 


The exercises were attended by © 


commissioned officers, Colonel Mc- 
Reynolds stated: “It takes a tough 
and intelligent man to be a Quarter- 
master, His is a huge task. Where 
the fighting man at the front has 
but one main objective—to try his 
damndest to annihilate the enemy— 
the Quartermaster often has two. He 
must provide and deliver the sup- 
plies, and often he must fight every 
step of the way to get there. 

“In this war a new term has come 


~ Barkeley — 
Pillbox 


TMU 


CAMP BARKELEY, Tex.—Said to 
be the champion snorer of Co. A, 
64th Bn., MRTC, Private Berwick, 
former member of the Swiss Army, 
takes practical jokes in stride. Some- 
one hooked him up to the public ad- 
dress system during one of his ses- 
sions with Morpheus, and the speak- 
er was set out in the company street. 
A good time was had by all—except 
Berwick. 
MIXUP 
Cpl. Murray Kinnich came rushing 
into a 59th Bn., MRTC barracks, 
where his friends Corporals Wald- 
man and Heiler were working hard 
to catch up on much needed rest 
and waved his furlough paper in the 
face of Waldman. Corporal Wald- 
man, who had just returned from a 
furlough, reached for the paper, 
while Kinnich turned to speak to 
Heller. Waldman substituted his 
“expired furlough paper” for Kin- 
nich’s and said: 
“This is really no good to you.” 
And tore it up into shreds. Kinnich 
almost collapsed while his two pals 
went into fits of laughter. When 
Heller could speak again he turned 
to Waldman. 
“I’m not laughing at Kinnich,” he 
gasped, “it’s you. You've just torn 
up your ration money allowance.” 
Waldman is busy with Scotch tape 
trying to put his paper together 
again. “It is worth losing,” he said, 
“just to see Kinnich’s face when I 
tore it up.” 





Capt, G. G. Davis of Co. A, 5ist 
MRTC, announced that “Shavetail,” 
the monkey mascot of the company, 
has been enrolled in the advanced 
class in first aid. After graduation, 
Shavetail will be added to the ros- 
ter of medical officers and assist 
in lectures in future classes, Cap- 
tain Davis said—without a smile. 





In a medical training battalion a 
young trainee was doing guard duty 
in a company office. The sharp sum- 
mons of the telephone broke the sil- 
ence. 

“Private Doaks, Company A, speak- 
ing,” announced the rookie. 

An authoritative voice on the oth- 
er end of the line asked, “Where are 
your OD’s?” 

The trainee thought a moment, 
scratching his head, then turned to 
the phone. 

“Oh, they’re at the cleaners, sir,” 
he answered brightly. 


FIL DEVELOPED 











AND 2 FINE ONLY 
Bromide ENLARGEMENTS with ¢ 
posure Rolls developed. The en- H 
largements make beautiful gifts. 


8 Finerfoto Prints from all 8-ex- 
Finerfotos, Box 898-19, Minneapolis, Minn. 














BIGGER! BETTER! 

The new Jumbo Pictures are made 
from negatives sizes No. 0 and up 
including 116. You will be delighted 
with these fine pictures at the fol- 
lowing low prices— 
8 exposure roll developed and one Jumb<« 
from each negative 25c, 

6 exposures 20c. 12 exposures 40c. 

16 exposures 50c. 18 exposures 35mm 60c 
36 exposures 35mm $1.00. Reprints each 3c. 
All films developed fine grain. 
Free mailing envelopes. Send us your next 
roll or reprint order and compare the dif- 
ference, . 


The Jumbo Picture Co. 


Box T St. Paul, Minn. 











share of trained men during the 
twelve months,” he said. The Sec- 
ond Army is a good team now but 
not as good as it will be when the 
turnover stops.” 

“We are on our way to something 


that is sound and effective in the 








d favors the Scottish bagpipes as 
Usfceal instrument. 


| way of a fighting 
McNair concluded. 


force,” 


General | 





NOTICE 


Postal laws do not permit the en- 
closure of any with 
fourth class matter. 
py films with message enclosed, 
RST class postage must be af- 
It is to wrap your 
rolls well, tie securely and ad- 
dress plainly with your name and 
address on cover. 








KITCHEN EQUIPMENT WANTED 





WANTED: Mixer, potato peeler, 
bread slicer. Co. L, 1st Rgt., Ft. 
Warren, Wyoming. 





PHOTOGRAPH CHRISTMAS CARDS 


Your photograph size 3%x2 will be 
shown on your Christmas Cards. 
Sample book on request. A. B. 
Plateless Company, 243 Canal Street, 
New York City. " 


PHOTO FINISHING 


8 PROFESSIONAL 4x6 Enlarged 
Prints, 30c. 16 Exposure Rolls, 50c. 
Argus rolls, 4c per enlarged prints. 











Salem, Wis. 


REPRINTS 20 for 25c; 50 for 50c. 
Queen City Service, Dept. 2, Box 7, 
Niagara Square Station, Buffalo, N. Y. 








ROLLS Developed—Sixteen Guaran- 
teed Everbrite prints, coupon 
for your choice of either 2 plain or 1 
colored framed enlargement, 25c. Re- 
prints 2c each. Mailers and further 
details upon request. Flash Foto Fin- 
ishers, Box 1122F, Minneapolis, Minn. 


ORIGINAL JUMBO PICTURES, (all 
enlarged) deckledge, clean; roll 25c; 
Jumbo re-prints 4c EACH. JUMBO, 
Box 868A, Minneapolis, Minn. 








ROLL developed, 2 prints each good 
negative (limit 16 prints), 25c coin. 
Reprints 2c each. Star Photo, Box 
149, Denver, Colorado. 


SIXTEEN DECKLEDGE PRINTS 25c 
with every roll developed; or 16 re- 
prints 25c. Reliance Service. Box 
868H, Minneapolis. 





Classified S 


MOHART FILM SERVICE, West} h 
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REAL ESTATE 








OWN A HOME in Zephyr Hills. the 
friendly, progressive veterans come 
munity in Florida. Your choice of 
100 homesites, $50 each, easy terms, 
Near schools, churches, stores. Deed 
direct from City of Zephyr Hills, 
Write for full details. B. F. Parsons, 
Director Publicity Commission, Ze: 
phyr Hills, Florida. 





FLORIDA LANDS — Along route 
Florida Canal. Large and small 
tracts, $10 per acre up. Choice lots 





in Ocala. Write for details, 
CHARLES H. ROGERS, 102 N, 
Watulla, Ocala, Fla. 

MILITARY SUPPLIES 





Special values. Enlisted men’s garrison 
caps, Serge or Khaki, any color visor 
2.75. Oversea caps, khaki 75c, serg 
1.25. Regimental insignia for most an 
regiments 25c to 40c each. Our latest 82- 
page catalog will be forwarded upon 
request. March Military _ ment Co., 
155 East 34th St., Dept. AT, Rew York, 





SALESMEN WANTED 


SELL CHRISTMAS SUBSCRIPTIONS 
to Army Times for the folks — 
ome. No experience necessary. Liber 
commissions. Write for full details, 
Arm Times, Daily News Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


AGENTS WANTED 


SELL PERSONALIZED CHRISTMAS 
CARDS, also Personal Embossed Sta- 











tionery. You make 50s profit on each 
order. No experience required. Writé 
for free samples. Act promptly. A. 
PLATELESS COMPANY, 243 Can 


Street, New York City, N. Y 








DISCRIMINATING 
CAMERA FANS! 


RAY’S FOR MORE VALUE— 
BETTER SERVICE 

Clip this ad and send trial roll with 25e 
(coin) rolls developed; your choice, twe 
beautiful double weight professional en- 
largements and 8 never-fade Raytone 
— or two prints each good negative, 
y her money saving coupons in- 





RAY’S PHOTO SERVICE. 


Dept. 45-F, La Crosse, Wis, 








16 BEAUTIFUL OVERSIZE DECKEL- 
EDGED prints and two enlarging cou- 
ns, 25c. Owlphoto, A2, Weatherford, 
klahoma, 





Rolls Developed, two prints each nega- 
tive, . Reprints, 2c each. Summers 
Studio, Unionville, Mo. 


ROLLS DEVELOPED FREE, Double 
Set Prints 25c. Reprints 20c per 
dozen. Prompt Service, Eshleman’s 
Studios, Box 331, Perth Amboy, N. J. 


TEXT BOOKS 


FREE—100 PAGE BOOK CATA- 
LOG. New & Used College & Home 
Study Text & Reference Books at a 
saving. Est. 1902, College Book Co., 
Dep. A, Columbus, O. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
MEN IN SERVICE and Veterans are 


Buying large lots nr. Atlantic City., 
N. J., 80x230 ft. at $75 ea. $5 down 




















and $4 mo. Cabins $200. Comrade 
Detkar, Owner, 2107 W. Tioga St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

STAMPS 





STAMP COLLECTORS ATTENTION 
2,500 Mixed U. S. Stamps, $1.00, 1000 
mixed foreign stamps 50c, 250 all 
different stamps 25c, 12 different 
10c packets, $1.00; American album 
for U. S. Stamps $1.25; Modern 
album $1.25; International Junior 
Album $4.00; Ask for high grade, 
reasonably priced approvals, U. 
and foreign. 


S.4 
William Waugh, 2140 


EARN EXTRA MONEY 
FOR XMAS 


Be our agent for Best 
Quality 


ARMY PILLOW TOPS 
and 
PENNANTS 
Quick sales and repeat orders. 
Experience unnecessary. 


Sample line\furnished to agents 
acceptable. 


NO MONEY REQUIRED 


To Get Started 
Write TODAY giving regiment 
number and camp location. 


Camp Specialty Co. 


1233 Main, 8St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Dept. A-2102 








The Only Genuine Art Corne 
are made by ENGEL of Chi 


Original Square and Round sty] 
also others illustrated are still 
steady demand. New Poc-kets 
and Transparos are especially 
fine! For pkg. each of three 
types and samples, send 30¢ 
in stamps, coin or money order & 








N St., N. W. Washington, D. C. 


lot 
| Buys Engel Art Corners Mfg. Co. 
$90 nent aT-9 4709 N. Clark St., Chicage 








During the many years we have 


Any 6 or 8 Exp. Roll Developed 


Any 12 or 16 Exp. Roll Developed 


enlargements from best negative... 


25 or more, 2c each; 


USE THIS PRICE LIST FOR 











What Every Service Man 
Needs Most 
A WATER PROOF MONEY BELT 
Price $2.00 Post Paid To You 


Mittenthal Co. 


41 East. Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

















QUALITY ABOVE EVERYTHING 


we have emphasized QUALITY above everything and have spared 
no expense to give our customers the best in photo finishing. We know 
our customers want the same high quality and workmanship they 
have received in the past, including our ARTEX Borders, and so we 
are doing everything we can to make this service possible. Our 
QUALITY ABOVE EVERYTHING prices are shown below: 


Any 6 or 8 Exp. Roll Developed and printed with coupon good 
for | colored or 2 Plain Enlargements....... I 
MARK YOUR ORDER DEPARTMENT X. 


Negative. (No enlargements included) 


each negative. (No enlargement included) 


Eight Contact Prints and One colored enlargement or two plain 


Contact Prints without enlargements, 3c each. 


Fine Grain Developing — 3x4 Prints — No Free Enlargements 
6 Exp: Univex.............25¢ 18 Exp. No. 135-35mm Without Refill.......... $1.00 
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‘Training Limitations Might 
Cripple Army —Marshall 


House proposals that drafted 18 and 19-year-olds be withheld from actual combat until they re- 
ceive a year’s training met with firm opposition from Gen. George C. Marshall, Chief of Staff. 
In a letter to Rep. Wadsworth of New York, General Marshall cited his reasons for not lengthen- 


ing the training period. His letter 


follows: 





In the discussion of the proposed 
legislation to lower the Selective 
Service age the proposal has fre- 


datory before any individual under 
20 years of age could be sent to a 
theatre of operations. 

I believe that this originated partly 
from a desire to avoid the unfortu- 
nate instances of the first World War, 
in which many men went to front 
line combat before they had any 
reasonable amount of training; and, i 
second, on the assumption that, since 
the War Department has frequently } 
stated that it takes twelve months 
to train a division, there should be 
no objection to guaranteeing twelve 


months’. training for each enlisted 
man. 
Such a limitation would impose 


an almost impossible administrative 
problem on the War Department. 
There, is a marked difference be- 
tween the training of an individual 


soldier and the training of a com-|training and his training as an oper- 
ator simultaneously. 
to five months he is an effective| has 
weeks of October there was an in- 


plicated machine, like a_ division. 
Every soldier receives approximately 
three months’ basic training. 


an understanding of discipline. 


He is taught how to care for him-| division, 
self in the field; how to employ both| still in 
his primary and secondary weapons, | mitted to combat. 


aad how he and his weapons fit into 
the squad and platoon. 


tarman. etc., depending upon which 


individual soldier the length of his 


quenily been made that a provision training before he can be fitted into 
be written into the law that would| an experienced tactical unit varies 
make twelve months’ training man-| according to the type of unit and 


for ground crew (mechanic) training, 
first receives a period of basic mili- 
tary training. 
Air Corps technical school and the 


upon the specific specialty in which 


| weeks and when he graduates he is, 
for example, a finished airplane en- 
gine mechanic and can be immedi- 
ately 


In this | operator, trained in Army radio pro- 
period he is hardened physically and| cedure and, as in the case of the| Crease of more than 75 per cent in 
trained technically, as well as given| airplane mechanic, can take his place 
in a signal company of a combat| °Verseas 
The Army Postal Service reports, 
that many packages have 


Upon com-| 13 weeks’ basic training, is prepared 
pletion of this course, he is a quali-|to take his place in an experienced 
fied rifleman, machine-gunner, mor-| squad at any time. 
men in the squad have had “team” 


In the Air Corps, a soldier selected 


These proposals, 
through lack of understanding of the 
problems 
are desperate and implacable. Our 
task ig extremely difficult. 


before he enters combat. 
I am certain members of Congress 
do not wish to hamper the War De- 


partment in the execution of the 
the duties for which he is trained.|. tremendous task we have before us. 
A few examples will illustrate what 
I mean by this. 


I am sure, arisé 


presented. Our enemies 





Lawes Wants Prisoners 


Released for Army Duty 


ASHEVILLE, N. C.—Famed warden 
of Sing Sing Lewis E. Lawes voiced 
a plea here this week to permit man 
who have served their prison sen- 
tences and who are physically, men- 
tally and morally healthy and select- 
ed men now in prison to fight for 
America. The occasion of his speech 
was the opening session of the an- 
nual Congress of Correction. 

New Jersey, Michigan, Oklahoma, 
Texas and Kentucky have taken the 
lead, he revealed, not only in train- 
ing men fer military service but it 
permitting releases so that men can 
enter the armed forces. 

Lawes cited the last war as an 
example of the way ex-prison in- 
mates can serve, 







his speech to strike out at politig 
domination of prison -officials ; 
pointments. He urged “hone 
straightforward cooperation with ¢ 
press” to educate the public toy 
needs of the prisons and the 
oners. 


Wanted: Med. Offic 
Who Ski, Climb Rig 


CAMP CARSON, Colo.—M 
Officers having experience as gk 
or mountain climbers are wanj 
for duty with the Mountain T 
ing Center at Camp Carson. 

Medical unit commanders are geeh 
ing qualified medical, dental, 
medical administrative officers w 
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He also took the opportunity of 





are physically fiit for duty. 





He then goes to an 
ength of his training there depends 


1e is being trained. 
The period may vary from 18 to 36 





assigned 


division is 
being com- 


whether that 
training or is 





A rifleman, when he finishes his 


If eight or ten 


course he pursued in the replacement] training, the trained basic rifleman 


center, 


ing, the soldier is assigned to a 
tactical unit. If the unit is new 
(that is, recently organized) there 


then begins the “team” training that 
every unit must have before it can 
be considered an efficient combat or- 
ganization. The length of time re- 
quired for this team training varies, 
of course, with the type and size of 
the unit. A squad of twelve meén 
who have had proper basic training 
can be trained as a team in a rela- 
tively short period of time. A bat- 
talion takes considerably longer. 

A division, which is a complicated 
organization involving the combined 
use of many arms, must have a year’s 
training before it becomes a _ real 
combat organization. During this 
twelve months’ period, units that 
make up the division go through pe- 
riods of small unit training, ad- 
vanced unit training, training with 
combined arms, and then extensive 
field maneuvers with the division 
acting alone and in combination with 
other divisions, and corps and Army 
troons. 

To get back to the training of an 








: : can be inserted in the squad without 
Upon completion of his basic train-| detriment 


either to himself or his 
unit. 


I could give you many other ex- 
amples where it would be unneces- 
sary and undesirable to hold a man 
out of a combat theatre for twelve 
months, It would be almost impos- 
sible for the Army to operate under 
any such mandate. We would, in 
effect, have to put thousands upon 
thousands of men “on the shelf” 
after their essential training had 
been completed before we could use 
them. 

In the Air Corps alone possibly 
500,000 such men would be involved. 
Incidentally, the Navy and the Ma- 
rine Corps enlist men of 17, and I 
am told that the average age of the 
entire Marine Corps is below 20. 

The proposal would create so many 
obstacles of this nature that I can- 
not too strongly emphasize the im- 
portance of giving up this legislation 
without crippling limitations. 

Trust our judgment and our own 
insistence that we. fight only with 
properly trained units, to see that 
each soldier has adequate training 





And That 





Maj. Baker Votes 


’s a Story 


By Cpl. Jack Israel 
SOMEWHERE IN PANAMA CANAL ZONE—Maj. James H. 


Baker is a man who practices w 


yhat he preaches. And, he’s also 


a guy who knows what he wants—and wants it fast. Ask me, I 
know, I work for him. Many a time we in the office “double timed’’ 


it—but he got results. 


All right, so I'm hand shaking, but 
I ain’t been in newspaper business 
for nothing, and I know a good story 
when I see or hear one, It so hap- 
pens that this occured in our own 
office, and I ain’t blind. 

Major Baker is public relations 
officer of the Panama Canal Depart- 
ment, so, when news came into the 
office about the new law allowing 
men in the service away from their 
home communities to vote, he had 
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(See Page 11) 
1. Unspecified. 
2. An army. 


3. 106. 
4. False. That’s the duty on the 
flank guard. Point “secures uninter- 


rupted advance of the main body.” 

5. B. 

6. False. 
Indirect observation is that 
from maps and photographs. 

7. A. 

8. True. 

9. Five: Rations, Clothing and 
Equipment, Gasoline and Qil, Fortifi- 
eations and Machinery, Ammunition. 

10. B. 


That’s direct observation. 
gained 


® 





us all working on “angles” to pub- 
licize it in the local papers here. 

Boy, did we work. You'd think it 
was a simple news story and write 
it as such. You know, “Public Law 
712 which was approved September 
17....” Oh no,-not for the ol’ man, 
he wanted something different. 

“Damn, this is hot news, this is 
big stuff. My God, man, this is what 
we're fighting for.” So, we rewrote. 

What happens? The papers play it 
up big—front page and all —and 
everybody sees it and knows that he 
can vote. 

Give the Major a little credit. He 
sees we're working hard, and, he 
ain’t a slave driver. Well, anyway, 
he don’t make us weat ALL the time. 
So he writes a letter, himself, to 
the Board of Elections of Fulton 
County, New York, in which his 
home;stown of Gloversville is located. 

Does he get results? Sure, that’s 
what I said before. He gets a stack 
of mail, and ballots. Do you think 
he opens the regular mail first, like 
he always does? Not today. He 
opens the ballot; put in some X’s, 
seals it, has it censured, and sends 
it back by air mail 

Yes, sir, he’s the first man in the 
Panama Canal Zone to receive and 
send back a wartime ballot And, 
he won't even tell us for whom he 
voted, 





to and used in a|Christmas, the 
bombardment group as a mechanic, 
whether it is still itself in training 
or is in a combat theatre. 


Seven Mailing Days Till 


There is only one more week dur- | making every effort to see that pack- 


ing which packages can be mailed to | ages for 
soldiers overseas with the assurance 


that they will be 
War 


delivered by 
Department 
warned last week, 
The Army Postal Service has asked 


soldiers are delivered in 
time for Christmas, but will refuse 
to accept poorly wrapped packages. 

All articles designed for shipment 
overseas should be packed in strong 
boxes or containers and covered with 


ee 


Christmas : 


| 1,827,262 V-Mail letters were 4 


» 
. l 
patched from the United State 
American armed forces in every 


of the world during September t 





compared with 669,463 V-Mail le’ 
send during August. 


that Christmas parcels be mailed to 
A radio operator receives his basic| Soldiers outside Continental United 
States between October 1 and No- 
In from three| vember 


the volume of packages mailed to 
bases. 


however, 


been damaged because they were not 
properly packed and wrapped. The 
Post Office Department is cooperat- 
the War 


ing 





Response by the public 
good. In the first two 
pointed out, by 





Department in 





wrappers of sufficient 
withstand rigorous handling. 

Each parcel is subject to censor- 
ship, and delays in handling may be 
minimized, the Army Postal Service 


of the parcel so as to permit ready 
inspection of the contents. 

The Army Postal Service also dis- 
closed that the volume of outgoing 
V-Mail increased more than 172 per 
cent during September. 

As a result of the War Depart- 
ment’s program to acquaint the pub- 

lic with the advantages of V-Mail, 


strength to 


British Isles, 





operations. 


Since V-Mail was inaugurated 


North Africa, 
India, Australia, and the Hawaii 


Egy 


June, more than 5,000,000 letters FOR 

been handled without the loss off 
one. - & ought 
V-Mail reproduction facilities, 4mm? ced 
securing the cover |Pphotograph letters on  micro-f ge of 
have been placed in Operation at Now as 
American base in Iceland within vision, | 
; . ; ’ 

last few days. Micro-filming fa 

ties are also in operation fympated how 


rs ha 
one the 











Islands. The service soon will tihighway. 
extended to the Alaskan theater @iishifts a ¢ 
ling alon. 


-day 
and 
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Reduced Rate 


FOR MEN and WOMEN 
_ IN THE SERVICE 


UNTIL NOVEMBER 10th... 


Now—men and women in the service 
can subscribe to LOOK, The Picture 
Magazine, at a special reduced rate 
of 26 issues (one whole year) for only 
$2.00. 


Thousands have been paying the full 
price of $2.50 for a yearly subscription 
to LOOK. But you are now entitled 
to subscribe at a 20°, reduction in 
price—giving you a cash saving of 50c! 


And you'll like LOOK, too. For LOOK 
gives the inside stories of vital events 
all over this war-torn world—telling 
how they affect YOU .. . your coun- 
try .. . your family . . . your friends 
. . « That's why LOOK is a favorite of 
the Armed Forces. 


So make the most of this special money 
saving offer. Simply fill out the coupon 
below and mail it to LOOK, 715 Locust 
Street, Des Moines, lowa. 


SEND A YEAR OF LOOK HOME 


...» you can send a year of LOOK 
home to your folks for only $2.00. 
If you wish, the first copy will be 
timed to arrive at Christmas. 


All you have to do is list the addi- 
tional names and addresses on a 
separate sheet of paper and mail 
with the coupon below to LOOK, 
But remember—this offer expires 
on November 10th. So act NOW 
—while there is still time! 


The convenient way to make sure you receive your maga- 
zines—wherever you go—is to place your mail subscriptions 


now. 


LOOK Magazine, 
715 Locust St., 
Des Moines, lowa. 


MAIL 
THIS 


NAME 


COUPON 


TODAY ADDRESS 
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C] § year (26 issues.) at $2.00 
Money enclosed 
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C) Bill me later 


Gift Subscriptions can be given at the $2.00 price until November 10th 
List additional names on separate sheet, 
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(C1 3 years (78 issues.) at $5.00 
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